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ANNOUNCEMENT 



The study upon which this report is based was undertaken by 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station in cooperation with the 
Forest Service, the work being done under the direction of Edmund 
Secrest, Forester of the Experiment Station, and O. T. Swan, In 
charge Office of Industrial Investigations, Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture. The Statistics were compiled 
from data collected in the summer of 1912, covering a period of one 
year from January 1 to December 31, 1911, inclusive. By the terms 
of this cooperative agreement, the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station is authorized to publish the findings of the investigation. 
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INTRODUCTION 

With her many rail and water transportation facilities, and 
■vfrHh her vast resources of soil, forests, coal, oil, gas, iron, stone and 
clay, Ohio stands high as a manufacturing State. In 1910 the 
value added to the raw material by the varied manufactures of 
the State amounted to considerably more than $600,000,000. For the 
same period the Bureau of the Census report shows that the sale of 
farm products reached a value of $216,000,000, and that the minerals 
produced, exclusive of clay products, an estimated value of 
$159,000,000. Manufacturing, therefore, is preeminently Ohio's 
leading industry. The present report deals with a single class of 
factories, those manufacturing- commodities from wood. They form 
one of the most important divisions of Ohio's enterprises, and nearly 
every State in the Union as well as many foreign countries send 
some portion of their forest material to Ohio for utilization in manu- 
facture. The commodities turned out by these wood-using 
factories, together with the value of the rough forest products like 
lumber, shingles, cross-ties, etc., in 1909, amounted to nearly 
$156,000,000. Compared with the value of farm products and the 
mineral resources, the part the forests and their related industries 
are taking in the commercial development of Ohio is thus clearly 
indicated. 

In the early days of lumbering the eastern States, closer to the 
markets, were plentifully supplied with hardwoods similar to those 
growing in Ohio, and in consequence there was little incentive to 
ship the rough lumber to outside points. At the same time, in com- 
parison with the softwoods needed by the rapidly growing popula- 
tion for building purposes, there was no demand for hardwoods at 
home. In order that the magnificent hardwood forests could be 
profitably exploited, the necessity of developing a home market was 
soon realized, and resulted in the establishment of industries like 
those concerned in this investigation. 

FOREST CONDITIONS 
When the pioneers crossed the Appalachians and began to 
settle in Ohio, the entire State with the exception of the north- 
western corner was covered with a magnificent forest. The 
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eastern and northeastern part held valuable stands of white pine. 
Hemlock, too, was scattered on the high hills. The remainder of 
the State was a forest of deciduous growth. Probably in no section 
of the United States were there finer hardwoods than in the Ohio 
valley, particularly in the central and southern portions of this 
State. Magnificent specimens still to be seen standing- here and 
there confirm this and make one realize the almost inconceivable 
wealth Ohio had in her timbered lands. For a long time, and even 
today, manufacturers making high grade products specify woods 
cut in Ohio and Indiana, considering their quality superior to similar 
growth in other States. On the uplands forests the principal trees 
were the oak, hickory, sugar maple, white ash, yellow poplar, black 
walnut, black cherry, basswood, and beech. In lower areas grew 
the elm, soft maple, black ash, sj'camore, willow, red giim, bur oak, 
hackberry, cottonwood and red gum. 



representative of the original forest. 



To the early settlers only the rich soil had a potential value. 
The vast forests were of no worth. In fact, owing to the expense 
of clearing, tree growth was a factor to decrease land values. 
Annually many hundreds of acres of the finest hardwoods in the 
world were cut and burned, and later, when the early lumbermen 
started their mills, the farmer, anxious to get the trees 'out of b'S 
way, voluntarily rendered assistance in felling and logging them 
without thought of remuneration for his labor or timber. 

For many years there was no demand for timber products. 
The first market, it has been stated, was found at New Orleans,, and 
a few rafts were floated down. Before there was any considerable 
transportation development, Cincinnati became the center for tan- 
bark. To supply the demand gigantic oaks, valuable at that time 
only for their bark, were cut down and afterwards rolled together 
and burned. 

With the influx of new settlers came the towns. This 
necessitated the sawmills, and from 1820 until the present time 
Ohio has held an important place among the States in the production 
of rough lumber. There were more than 1,900 sawmills operating 
in Ohio in 1860. This number was steadily maintained for several 
decades, when the failing timber supply began to be felt and the 
larger mills were compelled to move to other regions. In 1910, 
1,532 mills were still operating in Ohio, These were mostly 
portable mills of small capacity. Their combined cut in 1910 was 
542,000,000 feet as against 990,000,000 feet sawed in 1900, a decrease 
of more than 45 percent. 

The presentiorest lands of Ohio are found mainly in farm 
woodlots except in the southern part where there are rough and 
sterile lands more valuable for growing timber than crops. The 
woodlots vary in size and condition and only comparatively recently 
have the farmers begun to show interest in the proper management 
of them. The northeastern part of the State, as already noted, is 
where thepine and hemlock now grow; in the north, hard maple, 
ash, and oak predominate; in the southern portions the woodlots 
contain mostly oak, beech, elm, sycamore, chestnut and poplar. 
Those of the greatest commercial importance are the oaks, ashes, 
beech, maples, yellow poplar, the hickories, chestnut and elms. 

PURPOSE OF STUDY 

The study of the wood-using industries of Ohio presents data 
on a subject and along lines not heretofore attempted in the State, 
although similar studies haye been made in other States. Eventually 
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the information from all the States will be correlated in a national 
study, and a series of publications relating; to the wood using indus- 
triesand the commercial woods of the United States will be issued 
by the U. S. Forest Service. 

The Ohio investigation has been conducted under the same 
plan followed in other States. Cards indicating the information 
desired, particularly the amount of each wood employed and the 
exact use of each wood, were mailed to all the wood-using manu- 
facturers of the State. Inquiries were also included as to the form 
in which the raw material was desired at the factory and the 
methods now followed in the utilization of factory waste. To study 
the processes of manufacturers of certain commodities and special 
waste problems at close range, agents traveled through the State. 
They also solicited data from manufacturers who had not sent in 
reports by- mail. The manufacturers cooperated wilhngly. Both 
the Ohio Experiment Station and the Forest Service appreciate the 
aid and consideration given them. 

No attempt was made to ascertain the amount of lumber cut by 
the sawmills of the State or the quantities of wood going into rough 
products like veneer, lath, shingles, cross-ties, cooperage stock, 
posts, telegraph and telephone poles, and paper pulp. For a num- 
ber of years such information has been collected and reported 
annually by the Bureau of the Census. A copy of a part of the last 
Census Bulletin, to the extent to which it refers to Ohio, is presented 
in the appendix of this report. 

Apart from the industries making the above-named products, 
there are scattered through Ohio over 1,600 factories using lumber 
as their raw material. The question as to what becomes of the 
lumber produced by the sawmills is answered by this and similar 
reports: For instance, the amount of white oak demanded for 
furniture, together with all the other furniture woods, is shown; 
likewise the amount demanded for making flooring, wagons, farm 
implements and machinery, automobiles, pianos boxes, railroad 
cars, sporting goods, matches, etc. The form of the raw material 
from which to make the many commodities, the prices paid, and the 
different sources of the material are also given. 

The Ohio Experiment Station and the Forest Service are con- 
stantly receiving inquiries from points throughout Ohio and nearby 
States concerning markets for various kinds of timber and lumber, 
and for advice on profitable utilization of mill and factory waste. 
This report will answer many of these questions. A directory of 
the names and addresses of all manufacturers supplying the A^U 
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supplements the report. It is classified in the order corresponding: 
to the tabulated information. For example, Table XLIV, 
gives information on match manufacturers, while under the same 
heading in the directory appear the names of the firms making 
matches and buying the various woods listed. Similarly from the 
"List of Uses of Woods," one can find commodities best suited for - 
the material he has to sell. Information concerning the industry 
including the selected products can be ascertained from the table of 
contents and then from thedirectory the names of the manufacturers 
making them. 

The farmer, the timber owner, and the sawmill man will be 
instructed by this report in the information it gives of the kinds of ' 
wood the manufacturers use, in what form they want it, and approx- 
imately the prices paid. It alsogives the names and addresses of 
the consumers. The manufacturers in turn are benefited in the 
added opportunities for buying raw material and occasionally in 
finding in the waste of other factories suitable material for making 
their wares. The report may also suggest to manufacturers sub- 
stitutes of cheaper woods for the more costly ones they are using, 
besides pointing out the chief regional sources from which the 
industries procure their raw materials. Dealers handling wooden 
commodities in other States can learn what the Ohio manufacturers 
have to sell, and those outside of Ohio who are in position to furnish 
raw material can find what the manufacturers demand. The 
bulletin also contains data useful to those concerned -in the 
work of outlining the policies of the State for forest protection and 
development. 

FOREST IMPROVEMENT NECESSARY 

From the Census Report we learn that over 63,000 wage 
earners in Ohio are dependent upon the wood-using industries and 
the sawmills. These establishments, aside from the sale of the raw 
material, add to the wealth produced in the State each year 
$96,000,000. At present the home-grown timber is far short of the 
two hundred million feet of lumber required for the maintenance of 
the wood-working factories. Small tracts of valuable hardwoods are 
still to be found in the western part of the State, but it will not be 
many years before these have been consumed. The business men 
of Ohio should therefore appreciate the economic importance of the 
forests and lend every aid and encouragement to the work the State 
is carrying on in protecting and developing them. 

Ohio first began to recognize the importance of forestry in 1885, 
when the Legislature authorized a Bureau of Forestry. This was 
largely due to the influence and work of the Ohio State Forestry 
Society togetherwith the assistance of the Ohio Horticultural Society, 
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which orgBiiizatioiis have done much towards promulgratingf right 
ideas and fostering a sentiment in favor of conservation. Later on 
the Bureau of Forestry was made a department under the super- 
vision of the Board of Control of the Ohio Ag-ricultural Experiment 
Station, and as soon as practicable was placed in charge of the State 
Forester, technicallj- trained on all subjects pertaining to scientific 
forestry. A careful survey of the forest conditions of the State is 
being conducted, the Forester having already finished the field work 
in thirty counties, and presented the results in annual reports. 



Fig. 2. Production of lumber, veneer, cooperage stock, cross-ticB, etc., in 

Ohio that are not included in this study but are referred to in llie 

appendix of the report. 

Cooperative work is being carried on with owners of woodlots 
throughout the State. In 1911, 50,000 acres of private forest land 
were being managed by the State Forester under cooperative agree- 
ment to improve or conserve the productive capacity. On a number 
of reservations set aside by the Commonwealth for the use of public 
institutions, small areas of woods or sections that are untillable 
have been turned over to the care of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station for forestry purposes. Eight of these are already under 
forest management, and upon six others the work has been started 
or working plans formulated. Several municipalities of the State 
have set aside areas for park purposes, and have turned them over 
to the supervision of the Agricultural Experiment Station for forest 
management, Cincinnati has acquired 600 acres for this purpose, 



and Cleveland and Oberlin smaller parks. These areas afford 
excellent opportunities for demonstration in planting: and the 
practice of forestry. 

In addition to the work of woodlot management, considerable 
progress has been made with planting. Already 3,000 acres of land 
privately owned and a few small areas of State land have been given 
over to forest plantations. A large portion of the nursery stock 
used in this work was taken from the nurseries maintained by the 
State for the distribution of seedlings, the annual output of which 
at present amounts to about 375,000, and the capacity of 1,500,000 
seedlings and transplants. 



! of old ones recently 

At the recent Constitutional Convention an amendment was 
adopted empowering the State to purchase lands and likewise to use 
tax-reverted lands for timber reserves. In various parts of the 
State there are areas not suitable for farming. Some of these in the 
southern part, previously referred to are contiguous lands covered 
with more or less valuable second growth. If these and smaller 
areas are converted into State forests they will prove to be of con- 
siderable economic importance, first, as a factor in forestry educa- 
tion; second, in the advantage of the State having an income from 
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Pig. 4. Showings the development of white ash planted in central Ghio in 1875 
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lands heretofore non-productive; and third, a constantly growing 
supply of timber at home would benefit the wood-using factories and 
other industries of the State, 

Equitable taxation of forest lands and fire protection are prob- 
ably the most important factors in the practice of forestry and in 
influencing the success of a State wide forest policy. The late 
Constitutional Convention considered the subject of forest taxation 
in Ohio and adopted an amendment permitting the enactment of 
laws separately classifying forest lands for taxable purposes. This 
will doubtless be followed in the near future by the Legislature 
establishing a system of timber land assessment based on the income 
or yield. 

Considerable interest has been shown in the subject of the 
State adopting a policy of fire protection for Ohio timberlands and 
it is believed that the necessary legislation providing for it will soon 
follow. It is no less imperative for the woodlot State to control 
forest fires than for the timtiered State. This policy does not 
entail the provision of sufficient funds for fire fighting, but the 
maintenance of an organized fire patrol and fire observation stations 
throughout the danger season. The experience of other States has 
proved this system more economical not only in fighting fires but in 
lessening property loss. It was to encourage the States to recog- 
nize the importance of such measures that Congress enacted Section 
2 of the Weeks Law, providing Federal aid for any State that 
established and actively maintained a paid forest fire organization. 
A number of the States have availed themselves of this opportunity 
with generally gratifying results. 

KINDS OF WOOD 
Table I brings together all woods purchased by the manu- 
facturers according to species, irrespective of their use, and listed 
in the order of their amounts. There are sixty of them, all promi- 
nent in the lumber market. Eight grew in foreign countries. They 
are: Mahogany, Spanish cedar, Circassian walnut, padouk, English 
oak, teak, ebony, and rosewood, and they are all high-priced. It is 
interesting to note the large amounts of western wood that the Ohio 
manufacturers demanded. Seven came from forests of the Pacific 
Coast States, amounting to more than 14,000,000 feet. Douglas fir 
was the principal one, followed by sugar pine and western white 
pine, which were imported to compete with Michigan and Minnesota 
white pine. Others from the same region reported in quantities of 
less than 1,000,000 feet were: Redwood, western red cedar, western 
white pine and Sitka spruce. Of the shipped-in material the southern 
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states supply more, both in quantity and kinds, than any other 
region. Yellow pine — long:leaf and shortleaf in nearly equal quan- 
tities—heads the list, but the oaks, cypress, red gum, chestnut, 
Cottonwood, hickory and poplar furnished a large percent of the 
demand. The Lake States region contributed the largest part of 
the white pine, which, in amount, constituted over 40 percent of all 
the woods going into further manufacture. Most of the sugar maple 
reported came from this region, and also the beech and hemlock. 
Michigan furnished the most and Minnesota next. Only four woods 
were supplied entirely by Ohio-cut timber. They were: Cucum- 
ber, hackberry, applewood and pitch pine. Western larch sent in 
from Kocky Mountain regions and sweet magnolia from Louisiana 
are included in the list. The proportion of the total of the different 
woods listed as grown in or out of the state is also shown. In every 
instance where a species was reported as partly grown within the 
state, the average price of the home-grown wood was less than the 
cost of the material coming from outside. 
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WOODS QROWN IN OHIO 

Table II is a summary of State grown woods, and offers a com- 
parison of the amounts of the same woods shipped in from the 
producing regions of other States. Different from Table I, this 
summary groups the species alphabetically as to genus instead of in 
their numerical order. Sixty woods were reported by the Ohio 
manufacturers and a part of or all of 31 of them were cut in the 
State. The oaks were the most important as to quantity demanded, 
followed by the ashes then the elms, maples and hickories mentioned 
iccording to the quantity used. (See Table II on page 18J. 

To correct any inaccuracies in separating the information 
according to species as they appear in the summary and the industry 
compilations, Tables III to XXXIX present the data according to 
kinds of wood. For example, the white elm and cork elm have been 
combined and are shown under a single heading — "elm"— likewise 
the oaks, the gums, the cottonwoods, etc. The principal home- 
grown woods and a few domestic and foreign woods important as to 
distribution were the ones so treated and a brief account of them and 
their apportionment among the industries are as follows: 



The oak is the most abundant tree growing in Ohio. In trade 
there are two general classes, white oak and red oak, but botani- 
cally they are about equally divided among more than twenty species. 
The most important are: White oak CQwertTMso/ia) red oa.k CQuerctis 
rubra}, bur oa.'kiQuercusmacrocarpa), chestnut oak i,Quercus prinus), 
pin oa.k {Quercus paiusiris), black oak (,Quercus velutina), and scarlet 
oak {Quercus coca'nea). Among the others are chinquapin oak, post 
oak, overcup oak and black jack oak. The wood of the white oaks 
ranks first in general utility and is superior to any of the red oaks. 
They are, however, slow growing species and on account of the long 
time rotation will probably not be extensively planted when the 
present supply is exhausted. Red oaks, on the other hand, are fairly 
rapid growers. The total amount of oak consumed in Ohio is more 
than 163,000,000 board feet reported by thirty different industries. 
They form the largest part of the home-grown woods of any of the 
species, representing nearly one-half of all the -woods that were 
reported as cut in the State. The industries making planing mill 
products, flooring, wainscoting and other interior finish, alone 
jrequired over 37,000,000 feet of oak or 22.7 percent of the total, and 
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together with vehicles, car construction, sash, doors, and g:eneral 
mill ^vork, demand a sufficient amount to equal nearly 73 percent of 
the total consumption of the wood. The remaining- 27 percent is 
divided among: 25 other industries in varying small amounts as 
follows: 

TABLE. Ill- OakB 
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Pig. 5. A white oak and s fine stand of reproduction. 
YELLOW POPLAR 

According to the quantity used, the manufacturers dcrmand 
more yellow poplar than any other wood. Nearly 140,000,000 feet 
were consumed in 1911. Of this amount Ohio furnished nearly 7 
percent. Its usefulness can be determined by its distribution among 
the industries. Thirty out of 35 call for yellow poplar and next to 
sugar maple it entered into more uses than any other wood pur- 
chased by the Ohio manufacturers. Its most exacting use is 
probably for barrel bungs and for that purpose nearly 7 percent of 
the total used in Ohio is annually required. The planing mills use 
the greatest amount of it, followed by the box makers, who, accord- 
ing to the prices shown in the table following, use only the low 
grades. They paid less than Sl6 per thousand feet, which was the 
lowest average price reported for yellow poplar by any of the 
industries. The percent going into each class can be noted ih the 
table following. 

In Ohio the yellow poplar tree next to oak is probably the most 
important. It is found in all parts of the State standing on rather 
moist soils along streams. It grows to very large dimensions and is 
in no way related to the true poplars, cottonwood, aspen, etc. Yellow 
poplar is probably the most common name that the wood bears in the 
market, but in different localities it goes as tulip tree wood, tulip 
poplar and white wood. 
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TABLE IV. YeUow poplar 
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Nearly 50 percent of the white ash and more than 60 percent of 
the black ash is demanded annually in Ohio for handles. It goes into 
long: tool handles such as rakes, hoes, shovels, forks and D handles. 
The vehicle makers and the car builders come next in demanding 
this wood, the latter industry uses it for interior finish of cars, 
especially trolley cars, for which purpose its handsome figure, 
strenerth and ability to hold its shape makes it well adapted. Fur- 
niture makers use it for cheap grades such as kitchen safes and cab- 
inets, and for butter tubs it is the favorite of all woods because it is 
considered less liable than any wood to impart a taste to the contents. 
There are five species of ash growing in Ohio, but it is difficult to 
distinguish them in the wood. A number of manufacturers use ash 
indiscriminately, as many of the individual reports indicate, while 
not a few separate them into two general classes known on the 
market as white ash and black ash. Twenty-two of the 36 industries 
in Ohio report using this wood. They are: 
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TABLE V. AaheB 
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Four elms are found in Ohio, the white or American elm (.Ulmus 
americana), the red or slippery elm ( Ulmus fuhescens), the rock or 
cork elm (.Ulmus racemosd) and the wing'ed elm (.fJlmus alata). The 
white elm and the slippery elm are more frequent and more widely 
distributed, the former being^the most important commercially but 
on the market rarely any distinction is made. The trees are usually 
distinguished by the bark and the leaf; the inner bark of the slippery 
elm being mucilaginous and nutritious and has a leaf with a very 
rough upper surface, whereas the white elm leaf has a smooth sur- 
face and the outer bark, like all of the other elms, is deeply furrowed. 
Elm wood has properties which fit it for a number of special uses. 
In some respects it is one of the best American woods, its elasticity, 
for instance, is exceeded only by hickory. Bicycle rims have been 
largely made of it on account of its resiliency and tensile strength, 
the same qualities that have made it preeminently the best wood for 
patent barrel hoops. Its scarcity prevents its use for many articles 
where it would be of exceptional value. Generally a large supply of 
elm goes into the manufacture of farm implements, slack barrel 
staves for flour barrels, bent parts of chairs and vehicle bodies, 
banjo rims, piano case parts, etc. The principal uses in Ohio are 
indicated by the industries calling for it, which are; 
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TABLE VI. Elms 
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Fig. 6. BIm k>gs c 



□ Ohio waiting; to be manufactured into band hoops. 
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Five maples grow ia the State of Ohio. They are the silver 
maple (Acer saccharinum), the red or scarlet mapk {Acer rttbmm), 
the sugar maple iAce? sacckaruni), the black maple {Acer saccha rum 
nigrum'), and the ash-leaf maple or box elder {Acer negundo). The 
black maple is found only in the southern partof the State. The 
red maple prefers moist soil but it also grows on slopes and ridges, 
ind is found generally throughout the State, The silver maple is 
usually found following the rivers and streams and on the edges of 
swamps. The red and silver maples contribute the soft maple 
lumber, the former being more abundant, and hard maple is from 
the sugar maple tree. The sugar maple is commercially the most 
important in the State and grows in all localities except swamps. It 
supplies practically all of the maple sugar produced in Ohio and its 
wood next to white oak is called on for by a greater number of users 
than any lumber the Ohio manufacturers demand. Today, the 
maples with the oaks lead in the manufacture of hardwood flooring. 
It goes into various kinds of furniture, especially hidden work of 
case goods like drawer sides, bottoms, mirror backs, etc., and is used 
for finish in upholstered furniture where it is stained in imitation of 
expensive cabinet woods. The occurrence of curly or bird's eye, 
mostly in the hard maple, makes it extremely valuable in the manu- 
facture of highly artistic furniture usually for bed rooms. Its less 
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common uses are for machine parts, saddle trees, stirrups, ox-yokes 
clothespins, wbipstocks, shoe lasts, pegs and lamps. Vehicle 
makers employ both maples extensively for various purposes and 
for turnery, the two with beech are the principal woods. They also 
serve for staves chiefly for sugar barrels and to a large extent for 
veneers. In the distillation of hardwoods for charcoal, wood alcohol 
and the acetates the maples are held in high favor. Soft maple is 
lighter than hard maple, and is bard, strong, brittle, close-grained, 
compact, easily worked. The color of the wood is light brown 
tinged with red and has lighter sapwood. 

TABLE VII. Maples 
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HICKORIBS 
The mockernut (J/tcoria alba), the pignut iHtcoria glabra), the 
bitternut (.Hicoria minima), the shagbark {Hicoria ovata), the shell- 
bark (^Hicoria ladniosa), and the small fruited hickory {.Hicoria 
microcarpa) are found in Ohio. The species grow more or less 
generally throughout the State. The woods of the different 
hickories are very similar, thus making it difiBcult to distinguish 
them. Consequently, the lumber dealers and manufacturers make 
no attempt to keep the species separate and little informatiun is 
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Pig. 8. Shagbark hickories gtowing in Obio. 



Fig. 9. A bittemut hickorj' growing in southern Ohio. 
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available as to thequantUy of each kind out witbia tbe State. An 
earJy use was for tool handles and this probably more than anj 
other today distinguishes hickory from other woods. On shipboard 
and in ship buildings it is used, but in the latter case only for parts 
entirely submerged. Belaying pins, oars and pegs are other boat 
parts usually made of hickory. Tbe hoop pole business has drained 
the forests of the hickory sapling^ to a great extent, but in late years 
sawed hoops made from other woods have begun to replace it to a 
marked degree. Nearly half of the manufactured hickory goes into 
the production of spokes and other vehicle parts. Owing largely to 
variety of special uses to which this wood is put great waste has 
been occasioned, and it is probable that its waste has exceeded that 
of any other valuable tree. The wood of hickory is heavy, very 
hard and strong, tough, close-grained, compact and flexible. The 
medulary rays are numerous and thin, color brown; sapwood nearly 
white. 

TABLE VIII. Hickory 
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Two species of basswood grow in Ohio; they are the basswood 
(Ti'lia amertcana) and the white basswood (TiV/a heterophylla) . The 
former is tbe more important, more widely distributed throughout 
the State and is the wood found in commerce under the name of 
linn. Practically all makers of wooden wares find use for basswood, 
and Ohio builders demand it to a limited extent for interior and 
exterior construction work, and sometimes for siding, barge quan- 
tities in the form of thin lumber goes into furniture, for the unex- 
posed parts like drawer bottoms, backs of case goods, etc., while in 
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the same form it is a favorite for trunk boxes asd the best trunks are 
made from it, usually 3-ply stock. Twenty-three of the 36 industries 
reported ustof basswood in large quantities. Atnon^ them the 
vehicle manufacturers use it for bodies, and pyrographers favor it 
ahead of any wood for. their art. 

TABLE IX. Buswood 
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Beech grows throughout Ohio on well-drained situations, mixed 
with oak, maple, ash and hickory. This tree seems disposed to 
decay in its later stages and much of the mature timber in the State 
is not sound. It is quite tolerant of shade and reproduces readily 
from seed and by Bprouts. This as well as the fact that until within 
comparatively recent . years beech was not valuable as timber and 
was therefore left standing accounts for its presence in nearly every 
woodlot in Ohio and often to the exclusion of many other more 
important hardwoods. Some trees are found having a large percent 
of sapwood which is whitish in color, hence the name in commerce 
white beech, while the red heart-wood answers to red beech. On 
account of its dense shade and freedom from disease and insects, 
beech is a desirable tree for ornamental purposes. Probably its 
first commercial use was for charcoal, more on account of its abund- 
ance than any special quality that it possesses. Beech furnishes 
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more materia] for wood distillation than any species, though birch 
and maple have been considered equally as suitable. In recent 
years it has been g^rowiner in favor as a flooring wood. It takes a 
high polish, is very hard, tough, strong, close-grained. Since pre- 
servative treatment has developed, beech has been found to be an 
admirable wood for outdoor use when treated. -This accounts for 
its recently going into railroad ties, fence posts, etc. Where tough- 
ness is not considered beech is almost equal to hickory. Automobile 
and vehicle parts, plane stocks, turned chairs, cog wheels, wedges, 
faucets, veneer, clothespins and broom handles are among the many 
uses it is called to meet. The wood is fairly difficult to season and 
if great care is not exercised it is liable to warp and check. 
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CHESTNUT 
The chestnut is found extensively in the woodlots of north- 
eastern, eastern and southern Ohio and is especially common on the 
glacial drift. Chestnut does not usually occupy the richest soil^ but 
ridges and slopes where soil is thin. It is a fast growing tree, and 
reproduces exceptionally well and for that reason a lew years ago it 
began receiving attention in woodlot management. Lately, however, 
the fungus disease {Dtapoetka parasitica) has made great inroads on 
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the staading chestnut of the country, and until the control of the 
blight is assured, the advisability of using jt as a planting tree 
must be passed over. In the days of wood fences chestnut was used 
more than any other tree for fencing. It is durable in exposed 
situations and underground, which accounts for its being a favorite 
foi* telephone and telegraph poles, railroad ties, shingles, coMins and 
caskets. Chestnut was late coming into general use as lumber, and 
it might be said that it did not come into commercial prominence 
long before 1900. Since that time its cut per annum has increased 
four or five fold. The manufacturers of furniture and pianos had 
much to do with bringing it into favor, demanding it above any wood 
for veneer backing or cores. Being cheaper than oak and having an 
attractive figure, chestnut has becoine a leading wood for exterior 
trim and store and oEBce fixtures. It yields more tanning extract 
than any other wood and with the growing scarcity of tan bark 
every year more chestnut will go to the extract plants. The wood 
of the chestnut is light, soft, not strong, coarse-grained and liable to 
check and warp. The layers of annual growth are marked by many 
rows of large, open ducts. The color is brown with lighter sapwood. 
TABLE XI. Chestnut 
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WHITE PINES 

Though the lumber cut shows that thirteen mills cut white pine 
in only limited amounts it is not possible to ascertain whether the 
logs were brought in from other states to the Ohio mills or whether 
they were cut in the extreme northeastern part of the State where 
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in a limited area white pine appears. The manufacturers report 
using but 25 M feet of home grown white pine and import more oi 
it than any other wood. Next to yellow poplar more of it goes into 
manufacturing in Ohio than any of the sixty woods reported. 

Table XII following represents three different species because 
they appear on the market indiscriminately under the name white 
pine. They are in order of their importance, white pine {Finm 
slrobus) growing in the Lake states; Norway or red pine {Fiwa 
resinosd) which grows associated with white pine, and usually sold 
mixed with it, and western white pine (,Pinus monticola) that comes 
from Idaho, Montana and Washington. The last named is similar 
to the eastern pine but the wood is a little more brittle, harder and 
heavier. The average cost of the western white pine being $20 per 
M feet above the eastern wood can be accounted for in that most of 
the former was purchased in the upper grades, while a larger pari, 
24 percent, of the latter was bought at low prices to be used only 
for packing boxes and crating. 

TABLE XII. White pincB 
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SYCAMORE 
Sycamore grows most abundantly in Ohio on the bottom lands 
of the streams and on areas bordering swamps and marshes. 
It grows perhaps to be the largest of any of the common 
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trees in the State. It is easily distinguished by the striking: white- 
ness of its bark and by the fact that it holds its button balls through- 
out the winter. It is valuable for the protection it affords river 
banks and islands against washing. The sycamore's ability to grow 
on wet lands has had a great deal to do with its preservation for the 
present market supply. It was formerly used almost entirely for 
butcher blocks and refrigerator linings, but these special uses are 
not so important as its demand for veneer in built-up lumber. 
Quarter-sawed sycamore is rapidly growing in popularity. It has a 
striking grain and goes into sewing machines, furniture, cabinet 
work and interior finish. Plain sycamore serves for farm imple- 
ment parts, washing machines, wooden bowls, tool handles and 
wooden screws and blocks. The uses it serves in Ohio can be dis- 
cerned from the industries calling for it. The wood is heavy, hard, 
not strong, very close grained, compact, difficult to split and work. 
The medullary rays are numerous and conspicuous. Heartwood is 
brown tinged with red, and sapwood is lighter colored. 
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BLACK WALNUT 
Ohioisoneof thefirstatatesintheproduction of walnut lumber 
but the fact that the lumber was manufactured there does not neces- 
sarily mean it grew in Ohio, though it is found throughout the State. 
Owing to its value as lumber and its ability to grow fairly rapidly it is 
afavorite tree for planting. Walnut lumber in earlier days was not 
appreciated as much at home as in European countries and up to the 
present time more high grade walnut is sent abroad than is used in 
America. It has long been used for gunstocks — its most exacting 
use — because it is strong, handsome, and shows stains less than any 
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other available wood. It is called on for a grreat Dumber of uses, but 
principally for sewing macfaines, furaiture, cabinets, caskets, pews, 
pulpits and other ecclesiastical furniture. Also for cabinet and pipe 
organs, parts of automobile bodies, billiard tables, clock cases, etc. 
In Ohio fourteen industries report buying black walnut. They are 
listed in the following: table: 

TABL£ XIV. Black Walnut 
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BUCKEYE 
The horse chestnut {Aescu/us hippocastanum), and the buckeye 
{Aescvlvs glabra), the former being probably the more common, 
both grow in Ohio. Lumbermen and manufacturers make no dis- 
tinction between the wood of the two species. Buckeye, like cucum- 
ber, often loses its identity and goes to market mixed with yellow 
poplar. It is called for separately, however, by the manufacturer 
of artificial limbs to meet its most exacting use and occasionally by 
turneries and makers of novelties and athletic goods. Together 
with yellow poplar it goes for weather boarding, siding and casing 
and other uses in building for which yellow poplar is required. 
Buckeye is light, soft, close-grained, compact and difGcult 
to split. The color of the wood is creamy white and quite uniform 
as the sapwood is hardly distinguishable. 

TABLE XV. Buckeye 
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Fig. 10. Ohio buckeye tree {Aesculus glabra). 
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CUCUMBER TREE 



The cucumber {.Magnolia acuminata) is quite common in Ohio, 
growing along the banks of rivers aod streams. In the extreme 
southern and southwestern part of the State in timber situations 
elkwood {Magnolia iri-petala), its relative, is found in occasional 
stands. Cucumber' usually passes on the market as yellow poplar 
or. whitewood, and as such enters into manufacture for uses similar 
to yellow poplar. It is considered the best wood for pump logs and 
water pipes, and this special use gives it the special recognition it 
receives in consuming markets. The wood is light, soft, durable, 
not strong, close-grained, compact, satiny. Color is yellow-brown, 
sapwood lighter, often nearly white. 



TABL^ XVI. Cucumber 
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Three species of birch grow in Ohio but none very extensively. 
Sweet or cherry birch {Betula lenta) grows sparingly throug:hout the 
State, while yellow birch {Betula luted) is found only in the 
extreme northeastern part. Black birch {Betula nigra) of little com- 
mercial importance grows scatteringly on the lowlands in the 
southern part of the State. Considering the importance of birch as 
acabinet wood the amount the Ohio manufacturers use is surpris- 
ingly small. The largest part is probably sweet birch and goes into 
commodities where it frequently is stained in imitation of mahogany, 
So well does it serve for this purpose that the imitation finish is 
difficult to discern from the real mahogany. Eighteen industries 
report birch in various amounts, but "sash, doors, blinds and general 
mill work," "planing mill products," and "store and office fixtures" 
were the ones which called for the largest quantities and together 
used 60 percent of all that was reported. 
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OUMS 
Black ^um is a common name sriven in various localities to the 
three gum trees, cotton eum or tupelo (A^yssa aquaitca), water ey\va 
{.Nyssa bijlora), and black or sour gum (_Nyssa sylvaticd). Red gnm, 
though it bears the name, botanically is not a relative of these 
species and therefore has been treated under a separate heading. 
Two of the above named species, cotton and black gum, are used in 
Ohio, but only the latter C-A3'isa5>'/i'o^iV«) grown within the State. 
It is found frequently in wet lowlands, but also thrives on slopes. 
Its bright green fMiage attracts attention in the summer and in the 
fall it yields clusters of two or three oblong berries of black color 
and sour in taste. The wood of the black or sour gam has an inter- 
laced fibre and is difficult to split and work, which makes it valuable 
for particular uses, as for vehicle hubs, pulleys, mine rollers, mauls 
and mallet heads and cogs. In the form of veneer it goes into 
wooden dishes, berry cups, fruit baskets and veneer boxes. None 
of these uses were shown for it in Ohio, the entire quantity, as lum- 
ber, was reported for t>oxes and crates. Tupelo too was used for 
boxes and box shooks, but its greatest demand was for cigar boxes 
in the form of veneer. As lumber it went into cistern pumps, 
furniture and kitchen cabinets. 

TABLE XVIII. Qum« (black and cotton) 
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Numerous species of cherry are found in Ohio but the black 
cherry ^Prunus serotina) is the only lumber tree and its wood is 
reported by the Ohio wood-using: industries. It is found quite 
£:enerally througfhout the woodlots and forests of the State but is 
never abundant. The principal demand for cherry has always 
been for furniture and finish. It goes into expensive furniture 
mostly as veneer and is seldom seen in any other form. It does not 
warp readily and the quality gives it a place in the manufacture of elec- 
trical appliances, musical instruments, and commends it above any 
wood electro type backing. The wood is light, hard, strong, cloae- 
straight-grained, compact, easily worked. Medullary rays are 
numerous and thin. Color is red, growing darker with exposure. 
TABLE XIX. Cherry 
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Twenty-two industries call for red gum and the quantity 
demanded equals more than 3 percent of the total of all woods 
manufactured in Ohio. The several industries and the amount of 
red gum they consume are listed in the following table, tat the 
specific use for which the wood is demanded and the qua'lcies com- 
mending it are referred to later on in the discussion of the individual 
industry tables. Red gum {.Liqutdambar styraciflud) is often called 
sweet gum. In Ohio it grows only in the southern part in the wet 
soil of bottomlands and is easily identified by its beautiful star- 
shaped leaves and the characteristic wing-like projection of the 
bark from its smaller branches. Compared with other woods it is 
not an important lumber tree, though in 1910 the sawmills in the 
State cut one and one-half million feet. 
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The wood is fairly soft, straight and close-t^raiaed. The sap- 
wood is light in color, almost white, and the heartwood a Hgbt red 
brown. Users frequently report the sapwood under the name sap 
gum, and the figured heartwood, which sometimes resembles the 
color and markings of Circassian walnut, as hazel wood or hazel. 
lo foreign countries the term satin walnut is often given it, believing 
the name will add to its prestige as a cabinet wood. The growing 
demand for quarter sawed red gum is meeting the expectations of 
manufacturers, especially when sawed one inch thick as the grain 
markings of the transtangential cut is notably effective. Next to 
oak and maple red gum is demanded in Ohio for more uses than any 
other wood. It appears in 36 of the 41 industries listed and besides 
is the leading material for slack staves and for veneer. 



TABLE XX. 
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COTTONWOOD 



Cottonwood (.Populus deltoides) belongs to the willow family and 
is the species most largely cut Into lumber. Its relatives growing 
in Ohio are the large-tooth aspen {Populus grandidentaid), and the 
Balm of Gilead {.Populus bahami/era). The latter is not frequent 
and the former does not often grow to a size large enough for lum- 
ber. Owing to the difficulty in seasoning Cottonwood it is better 
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adapted for veneer than lumber. It is popular with the manu- 
facturers of built-up lumber and in this form is a favorite with the 
vehicle makers as a body wood and with the trunk makers for trunk 
boxes, while in furniture making it serves as mirror backing^ and 
drawer bottoms, veneer boses and other hidden parts of case goods. 
The implement makers find many places for this wood as lum- 
ber but the largest quantities go into boxes and crates and particu- 
larly for receptacles for shipping meats and other food stuffs. The 
wood is very light, soft, not strong, coarse-grained, liable to warp 
and is dark brown in color except the sapwood, which is nearly 
white. Like yellow poplar it is easily worked and takes paint well 
and in many uses, being cheaper, it is often substituted for it. 
TABUS XXI. Cottonwood 
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HACKBERRY 
It is surprising that more hackberry was not reported by the 
Ohio manufacturers than is shown in this report. The tree ranges 
from New York to Idaho and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico but it reaches its best development and is abundant in the 
Ohio and Mississippi Valleys. The largest specimens are found 
growing on the rich bottom lands. The wood is heavy and strong 
and is generally used for furniture, vehicles and agricultural 
implements, but in Ohio it was reported for saddle stirrups, boxes 
and flooring. It is sometimes sold mixed with ash. 





TABLE XXII. 


Hackberry 
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Twelve industries of this report demaaded over 16,000,000 feet 
of hemlock 1111911. Table I shows that all but 100,000 feet came 
from the producing regions of other states. This is probably true 
as the hemlock tree grows only in certain restricted areas through- 
out Ohio, principally in the hilly country. Its principal use is for 
construction purposes as rough lumber and planing mill products 
like sheathing and roofing. In the country at large it follows yellow 
pine and white pine as a valuable wood for boxes and crates. 

TABLE XXIII. Hemlock 
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BLACK WILLOW 
Black willow is not only abundant in Ohio but it attains large 
dimensions. It is usually found in wet situations, readily repro- 
duces, and is one of the most rapidly growing of the native trees in 
the Ohio valley. The wood is light and soft, without figure, checks 
badly and is not in wide demand. Its chief uses are excelsior, 
boxes, artificial limbs, charcoal, wooden ware and fuel but in Ohio 
the makers of artificial limbs and boxes were the only industries 
reporting this wood. 
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BUTTERNUT 
Butternut is frequently found ^ rowing in Ohio usually asso- 
ciated with the beech, elms and maples. It is a species of walnut 
not infrequently called white walnut. The difference in size and 
shape of the rough shelled nuts from those of the black walnut 
easily distinguishes the tree. The butternut is elongated and 
smaller than the round black walnut. In the wood the color of the 
heartwood differentiates the two species; the butternut beingalight 
gray-brown. The popularity of Circassian walnut, a foreign wood, 
for exterior of furniture, piano cases, store and office fixtures; gun 
stocks, interior finish, vehicle bodies, etc., has recently brought 
butternut into greater demand as much of the figured wood 
resembles that of Circassian walnut and therefore can be made to 
imitate it. The use of this wood in the following table, for patterns 
in foundry work and for boxes, is worthy of note. 
TABLE XXV. Butternut 
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LOCUST 
Stands of honey locust ( Glediisia triacanthoi) are occasionally 
found in Ohio. Black locust iRobinia pseudacacia), which botam- 
cally bears no relation to the former, .is more important and more 
widely distributed. It is a rapid grower and therefore desirable 
and is being largely used in woodlot management. The wood 
generally is most widely used for fence posts and then for insulator 
pias.and brackets. The vehicle makers call on it ' for hubs, the 
ship builders for kevela, bits and treenails, and Maxwell writes that 
infrequently the manufacturers turn it into police clubs, castor 
wheels, and parts of farm implements. 

TABLE XXVL Locust 
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Two of the cedars sbown in the report grow in Ohio. They are 
red cedar (Juniperus virginiana), and the white or arborvitae 
iTkuja occidenlalis). The stand of the latter is limited and mostly 
to the northeastern part of the State where the growth is small and 
its occurrence infrequent. The red cedar ranges throu^^hout the 
State. It too is generally a small tree except in the southern tier of 
counties where it develops largejenough occasionally to be cut into 
lumber. A small quantity was reported as home grown but with 
that exception the supply of both of these woods come from other 
States, The best development and the largest supply of the red 
cedar is towards the south in Virginia, Tennessee and Missouri, 
and that of the arborvitae in northern Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Canada. From the alim trunks of the arborvitae more than any 
other wood in the Lake and New England states, are cut fence 
posts, telephone poles and crosqties. Red cedar in the south is the 
best for fence posts but its most valuable and exacting use is for 
pencils and to a less extent for caskets and coffiins, utility boxes, 
furniture and wardrobe lining. Western red cedar C7",6wyfl fltcata) 
known as giant arborvitae abounds only in the Pacific northwestern 
states, and is different frpm the eastern cedars just described in 
that the trees grow very large. The wood resembles the southern 
red cedar and it is that species in the northwest that furnishes the 
cedar shingles that are marketed throughout all the states even in 
the east. The principal use of the wood in Ohio was first, ship 
building and then for cornice and porch work and cases in house 
construction. The superior durability of western red cedar like that 
of the other cedars mentioned in damp situations and in contact with 
the soil are, together with the characteristic cedar fragrance, their 
distinguishing features. 

TABLE XXVII. Cedara 
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Nine iadustries show the use of spruce lumber. The eastern 
wood is listed as spruce because in trade the spruces are not 
separated. That cut in the Lake states is mostly white spruce as 
the black spruce in that section is so small that it seldem grows 
large enough for lumber. The red spruce predominates in the 
Southern Appalachian region and in the New England states. . 
Sitka spruce is a western tree abounding principally in Washington 
and Oregon. On account of the growing scarcity of the eastern 
woods it is finding more and more its way into the eastern markets. 
The Ohio piano makers use the largest amount of Sitka spruce 
reported for sounding boards. 

TABLE XXVIII. Spruce 
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YELLOW 


PINKS 







There are four species of yellow pine demanded in large 
quantities by the wood using industries of Ohio. They are long- 
leaf pine, shortleaf pine, loblolly pine, and pitch pine. Twenty-two 
different industries consume a total of 145,230 973 board feet. The 
manufacture of planing mill products alone uses over 42 percent of 
the total; sash, doors, blinds, and general mill work 21 percent; car 
construction over 13 percent; and boxesand crates over 9 percent. 
These four industries demand 124,789,000 board feet or 85 percent 
of the total. The remaining 15 percent is divided among 18 other 
industries in varied amounts. The average cost for all industries 
is $25.99 per thousand feet b. m. Only a very small percentage of 
the total yellow pine used was grown in the State probably not more 
than 100,000 board feet and that was all pitch pine. The other three 
species were shipped into the State from the South. The longleaf 
pine was used more for construction work while shortleaf pine and 
loblolly enters into the manufacture of planing mill products* 
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L/oblolly pine probably comprises a larger percenta£:e of the total 
than the returns show, since it is thrown oa the market mixed with 
shortleaf. It is due to the confusion of the common names of species 
on the market that the information of the individual woods can not 
separated except by an arbitrary division. 



TABLE XXIX. Yellow pine* 
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The cypress occupies swampy lands. It is found in its greatest 
abundance in the lowlands of Louisiana where it forms almost 
exclusive forests. In the other southern Mississippi Valley States 
and in the southeastern costal regions its frequent occurrence 
makes it an important lumbering tree, but in nowise as much so as 
in Louisiana. Wherever it has been planted in Ohio, it has shown 
remarkable development and is being recommended for planting 
operations. Large quantities each year are brought from the south 
to meet the demands of the manufacturers. Sixteen industries 
purchased this wood for innumerable uses. The available statistics 
are as follows: 
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TABLE XXX. Cypress 
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Fig. 12. Cypress (Taxodiuvt distichum) planted in 1860 in Hamilton county. 

DOUGLAS FIR 

Next to yellow pine more Douglas fir is cut in the Uaited States 

than other lumber trees. Most of it is sawed in Washiuglon and 

Oregon but also it abounds in California and the Eocky Mountain 
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states. The tree attains to great size. Comparatively a short time 
a£o it was uakaown to the Ohio manufacturers but its low price in 
the regrions where it is produced and the excellent quality of its 
lumber opened a market for it in this State and in the states further 
east. Jn many ways its wood is similar to longleaf pine and in Ohio 
it competes with it and also with oak being eminently suited for 
construction purposes, for fiooring and for inside finish. Nine 
industries report Douglas fir, the amounts and percent of each are 
as follows: 

TABLE XXXL Dousbs Fir 
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SUGAR PINE 
The sugar pine tree attains fairly large proportions. The 
height varies from 160 to 180 feet and the diameter from 4 to 7 feet. 
Like redwood it is found growing in only two states, California and 
Oregon, the greatest abundance is in the former, extending from the 
northern to the southern border on the sides of the Sierra Moun- 
tains. Botanically it bears no relation to western white pine and for 
that reason the statistics appear under a separate heading. In the 
wood sugar pine both as to appearance and qualities resembles the 
western white pine and the white pine from the Lake states and its 
uses are about the same. The making of sash, doors, blinds and 
general mill work demanded the largest amount of this wood in 
Ohio, equal to over 87 percent of all. 

TABLE XXXII. Sugar pine __^ 
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RSDWOOD 

Redwood lumber is the product of one state, California. Sixty- 
seven mills reported cutting it and in the lumber cutforl910accord- 
ing to quantity produced it stands twelfth in the list. It is often 
called big tree owing to its great size, the diameter varying from 6 
to 12 feet and the height between 180 to 270 feet. The wood is light, 
soft and fairly strong which with its even straight grain makes it 
easy to wOrk. The color of the wood is light to dark red except the 
thin sapwood which is almost white. Its usefulness and popularity 
of redwood with the Ohio manufacturers is indicated in the foUow- 
ng table: 
i TABL£ XXXIII. Redwood 
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TAMARACK 
Tamarack is occasionally found iu Ohio growing in swamps. 
The wood is heavy, hard, very strong, coarse-grained, compact, and 
very durable. Color is light brown, and nearly white sapwood. 
It is used to some extent for fence material on account of being 
fairly durable, which also recommends its use for cross-ties. The 
t>ox makers use all that was reported for this report. 

FOREIGN WOODS 
* Foreign woods are usually shipped to this country in log form 
or in flitches and are manufactured h,ere into lumber and veneer. 
They are high priced woods and serve principally in cabinet and 
furniture work on account of their handsome and durable finish. 
Mahogany is the principal one and annually the Ohio manufacturers 
use almost 5 million feet. This does not, however, include the large 
amount of mahogany veneer that each year is cut in this State and 
sold in that form. Like the domestic oaks there are many species 
of mahogany. The manufacturers usually take no account of the 
kind they buy nor do they concern themselves from what country 
the wood comes. In consequence a good deal of African and Phil- 
ippine material is sold that is not real mahogany nor of the mahogany 
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family. The true mataogranies shipped to thia country come from 
Mexico, We^t Indies, Central and South America. Mahogany is 
not only consumed in large amounts in Ohio but it is quite widely 
distributed among the industries as is shown in the following table: 

TABLE XXXIV. Matu^any 
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Spanish cedar iu quantity, nearly one-balf million feet, follows 
mahogany. Except a small amount reported for boat building all 
went to the cigar box manufacturers, the supply usually comes 
from Mexico, Central America, and the West Indies. It is a broad 
leaf tree in no way resembling our domestic cedars. 

Circassian walnut was reported by six industries in varying 
small quantities. Owing to its high cost it was used principally in 
veneer. In 1911 more Circassian walnut veneer was cut in this 
country than ever before. It is anativetreeof Russia, growing in the 
Circassian Mountains and in adjoining countries near the Black Sea. 

Padouk is better known as vermillion wood and is so named from 
its natural bright red color. Like ebony and teakwood it is shipped 
from Oriental Countries. 

English Oak is cut in the territory surrounding the Caspian 
Sea. It is the highest priced of any of the foreign woods reported 
by the Ohio manufacturers. Rosewood is a product of the forests 
of Central America and the northern States of South America. 
INDUSTRIES 

The various woods demanded by the Ohio manufacturers 
irrespective of their uses are listed and discussed on the preceding 
pages. The industries and the extent that they call for these differ- 
ent woods, their uses, and the qualities which make them valuable 
will next be considered. There are thirty-six industries in Ohio. 
The following table shows them in the order of the quality of wood 
they consume. 



OF OHIO 
TABIA XXXV, Summuy of woods by Indnatiiea in Ohio 
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To maintain uniformity in the reports, tbe same classification is 
here followed that has been used in preparing similar reports for 
other States. Whenever more than three manufacturers in the 
State specialize in the making: of a certain commodity, or closely 
related commodities, their specialty is classed as an industry. For 
instance, the ctg^ar box manufacturers make one kind of container, 
the trunk manufacturers another, and tbe casket manufacturers, in 
their outer cases or rough boxes, still another. Instead of listingr 
these several products as "Boxes," they are classified under separate 
titles. Thesame rule accounts for separating manufacture of chairs 
from furniture making, but in several cases the classifications run 
so closely together that a distinction is difScult to make. Because 
of this fact, an arbitrary division of the data was sometimes unavoid- 
able. These cases will be pointed out later on under the discussion 
of the iadividual industry tables. In many cases, the information 
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eiveo by a single manufacturer relates to the makiocf of products 
listed under several different industries. This explains the frequent 
appearance in the directory of this report of the names of the same 
manufacturer under more than one industry heading. Several 
small industries, in which no more than two establishments 
reported, are grouped together under the caption "Miscellaneous." 

Over $124,000,000 a year is paid by the Ohio wood users for their 
raw material. Less than 15 percent of this is paid for home-grown 
woods. This leaves more than $43,000,000 as the sum which Ohio 
thus pays out each year to other states. In not a few instances this 
purchase money is expended for material which might be produced 
in the State and will be if more of the people awake to the impor- 
tance of a broader and more thorough application of the principles 
of forestry to the present timber stand in the State. 

Ohio stands nineth in the list of States as to the amount of wood 
going into final form through the processes of manufacture. The 
following illustration shows the consumption and also production of 
rough lumber in the States in which studies similar to this have 
been completed, arranged in the order of the number of industries 
which indicates the diversity of manufactured wood products. 
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Texas.....'";.' 

Vermont. 

Oklahoma 

Delaware 

Rhode Island'. '. 

Mississippi .'.'.'.. 
Florida 
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PLANINQ MILL PRODUCTS 
In Ohio, as in other states, the output of the planinf mills forms 
the largest percentage of lumber used by the various indnatries. 
Over a quarter of the total consumption in the State can be accounted 
for in this line, and the average price paid for the various woods 
ranks high above that of similar industries in other states. 

There are but a few large sawmills in Ohio where, as in the 
southern states, planing mills are operated in connection, making 
flooring, ceiling, siding, stock, mouldings or finish, etc, A number 
of portable mills have planers, but as a rule their production is small 
and only for local consumption. The largest portion of the material 
represented by the following table has been taken from the reports 
of planing mills operating in cities and towns to the extent to which 
they manufacture the above named products, but the material used 
for general mill work turned out according to specifications or 
special orders has been listed under the industry called "sash, doors, 
blinds and general mill work." 

The northern counties in Ohio bordering along the lakes, where 
the excellent water transportation from Canada and Wisconsin plays 
an important part, do not use southern pine for manufacturing 
building materials but substitute hemlock, Norway pine and white 
pine. In Cleveland and Toledo the large planing mills bring in these 
woods in the rough, put it through the machines and produce 
planing mill products shipped for sale in central Ohio, Indiana and 
Pennsylvania. 

Further to the south in Ohio yellow pine soon enters into com- 
petition, until along the Ohio river very little white pine is used by 
the planing mills, except the higher grades, which find service for 
sash and doors, Norway pine was seldom reported in central and 
southern Ohio as in the market Norway is generally sold mixed with 
white pine. A large quantity of material, principally yellow pine, 
such as finish, flooring, siding, ceiling, etc., is manufactured in the 
south and shipped north ready for use. This stock was not included 
Under this industry in Ohio but was accounted for in the report of 
the State where it was manufactured. 

Owing to its durability cypress forms one of the principal woods 
used for siding, although white pine, especially in the northern 
parts of the State, ranks high for this purpose. Yellow poplar 
finish was formerly used extensively in this State, but the increasing 
price of this wood renders substitution necessary. Very little 
hardwood, such as beech, maple and oak, is manufactured into floor- 
ing in this State. Small quantities were reported by planing mills 
operated in connection with small sawmills, but most that is used in 
Ohio was brought from adjoining states already manufactured. 
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TABLE XXXVI, Planing miU ptoducta 



Kind of wood 



Yellow poplar 

Tjoaarleaf pine- ...... 

CypiwB. 

White oak.. 

Norway piiifc/.'.'.::!^ 
Redium 

Black walnot'.!!!;;*.! 

Birch 

Chestnat 

B«ch 

White ash."!!!"".'! 

White elm!. !!!!!!!! 

Susar pine 

Jack pine ,. 

Sycamore 

Cottonwood .-.-..-... 
Redcedar. 

Western white pine.. 

Spnice 

Silver maple 

RRlwood 

Hickory. 

Black ash. 

Western redcedar... 
Cherry,... 

Hackberry 

Pitch J^iio!!!!!!!!!! 

Sitka spruce 

Butternut 

Total 

*Le« than MOO. 



7.728.000 



711.100 



40.929,830 
33.7KI,<»D 
33.696,393 



3,639,000 
3.170,000 
2. 003 .000 



391.000 
MlOOD 



t7,8H,681 22,772,780 228,G23.7ie 



BOXES -AND CRATES 

In nearly all other states box making: stands near the head of the 
list of industries in the amount of material consumed. In Ohio, it is 
second, using over 150 million feet in 1911. It is interesting to note 
that in different parts of the State various woods predominate. In 
the northern portion white pine is more largely used, the central 
part reported Cottonwood and shortleaf pine, while through the 
southern portion yellow poplar and shortleaf were called for in large 
quantities. 
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It is an admitted fact that there is a surplus of lowgfrade lumber 
in all parts of the country, and here is where the box industry plays 
such an important part in the closer utilization of wood. Grades of 
lumber that could be used in no other way find their places in boxes 
and cratings. 



Fig. 13. A lumber wharf on Lake Biie Bhowlng the white pine and baidwooda 

that aie shipped from the Lake States and Canada to northern 

Ohio to be manutactured into planing mill pioducta. 



It should not be understood in reviewing the table that most of 
the lumber reported under this head enters into box manufacture. 
An equal amount, if not more, is required for crating purposes. 
There has been a tendency within the past few years to crate prac- 
tically everything, whether infrangible or not. Even construction 
etone, stoves and ranges and some steel girders are frequently 
crated. The carriage builders require large amounts of lumber 
annually for this purpose; sheet steel and tin plate are marketed in 
wood crates, and the furniture factories, even those making a cheap 
article, have given up the old method of wrapping the furniture in 
burlap and excelsior pads for the improved system of crating. 
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Yellow poplar and white pine surpass all other woods in fur- 
nisbiag a supply for this industry, the two composinfi: 58 percent of 
the total. The lar^e amount of yellow poplar employed can be 
accounted for in the fact that the states bordering on the Ohio valley 
constitute the yellow poplar center of the country. Freight rates 
prohibit the shipment of this low-grade material to any great dis- 
tance, hence it must be utilized near the producing markets. While 
perhaps in some respects not as well suited for certain kindsof boxes 
as one or two of the other 35 woods reported, yellow poplar can 
nevertheless be classed generally as an excellent box and crating 
lumber. It is light in weight and color, and strong, nails well, and 
is odorless and tasteless if needed for containers requiring those 
qualities, low grades being used, its price is still within the limit of 
this class of work. 

White pine has long been one of the leading box woods, and 
owing to Ohio's accessibility by water to the white pine forests it is 
used in numerous industries that would perhaps employ other woods 
if the price were higher. This wood enters largely into boxes of all 
kinds, particularly those intended for food containers like locked 
cornered starch and confectionary boxes where woods of odorless 
and tasteless qualities are demanded. White pine is well suited for 
printed matter since it dresses smooth and white. The entire 
amount used was obtained without the State. 

Shortleaf pine, beech and elm make excellent woods for crating 
purposes. The two latter are obtained partly in the State, the 
remainder coming from adjoining states. They answer with the 
hardwoods, oak, ash, chestnut, etc., for purposes where a strong 
wood is needed and one difficult to split, like the boxes in which steel 
plate and tin plate are shipped, and where the weight of the wood is 
not a considerable factor. Cherry and butternut are employed only 
in small amounts and for the manufacture of special boxes, such as 
are required for jewelry and silverware. 

Most of the material is obtained in 4-4 inch stock, but some is 
bought in 1-2, 5-8 and 3-4 inch lumber. For the wire-bound box, 
which is rapidly coming into use, thin stock is required, ranging 
from 1-8 inch to 1-2 inch in thickness. Red gum and cottonwood 
furnishes the bulk of the supply of veneer for veneer boxes. 
Veneer boxes are made not only with a single layer and wire-bound, 
but of two and three-ply stock according to the size of the box and 
the use for which it is intended. 
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TABLE XXXVII. 


Bans and ciAtes 






KiuAolwooA 


annually 


IS? 


tsr 


Grown in 
Feetb. m. 


Feetb.m. 


Fwt b. m. 


P,™.! 


Tllow 1 


Iff 

liil 

7,071.108 
*,«6B,M0 

m 

'1:11 

seolooo 

53,0)0 

Is. 


sl 

2.91 

.82 

1 

■| 

:«3 

:o7 

.03 
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11 

24.31 

II 

ii 
1 

s 

1 
1 

M 
13 E8 

1 


if 

172,232 

a;878 

Ii 

io;e20 

!! 

7S0 
430 

fi 


S.S64,000 

'.Ms 
■11 

8191837 
1.318.000 

aff^ooi 
33e:oo6 

366;bo6 

m.m 
noiooo 

sis 

ISO 000 
106,000 

25.666 

lis 




Whitepine 


ill 

3,M9.108 


Cottonwood 


■ 


Silttrmipilt.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.. '."■'■'- 


Red oak.. ..^ 












'■^'^ 








^■^X 








BlacltBum 


600.000 








189.400 


Blai*^.. 












J ck 
























Total 


103.117.273 


100.00 


WtLffl 


!.l»1.034 


lS,S90,ir77 


137.42S.fiB6 



*]>« than 1-lWol 1 percent. 

SASH, DOORS AND MILL WORK 
Allied SO closely with this industry that it is often difficult to 
distinguish between them, are the products classified under planing 
mills and those grouped under fixtures. Planing mill products are 
the more universal commodities which are kept in stock, such as 
flooring, siding, ceiling, stock, moulding, etc. Under fixtures higher 
priced woods including many expensive cabinet woods are utilized 
for specific purposes like show cases and other movable furnishings 
not considered furniture, while the sasb,door, etc., industry includes 
sash, doors, frames, blinds, stairwork, built-in cupboards, mantels, 
colonnades, grills, panels, wainscoting and all exterior and interior 
finish worked according to special designs. From the average price 
reported for the wood used it is evident that material required for 
the products of this industry are the upper grades. Within recent 
years the establishment of factories specializing in sash and door 
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manufacture has already induced the general plaumg mill located. 
as in Ohio, in nearly eyery city and town to abandon the making of 
these products because they can be bought in the open market more 
advantageously than they can be manufactured in small quantities. 
Many of the operators grouped under this industry, therefore, make 
sash, doors and blinds only in special sizes, while most of the material 
they used went for building purposes, known in trade as general 
mill work. The tendency to manufacture building materials close 
to the source of supply of raw material, in other words, close to the 
sawmills, is largely on the increase and it is well inasmuch as it 
undoubtedly makes for economy for all concerned, including the 
consumer. The available statistics showing the kinds of wood used 
intheorder of their importance as to quantity are presented in the 
following table. 



TABLE XXXVIII. Sasb, doors 


blinds and general 


mill work 




™..™, 


Quantit 


UKd 


£ra)7t^ 


Total ™t 
factory 


Feetb. m. 


Grown oot 
(rfOhfc) 


Feet b. m. 


Percent 


g 


14,613.S00 

'ffiS! 

i.m.m 

IIS 

l,»lB,flBO 
ffiffi 

11 

ase.oio 

IS 

Iffi 

30.000 

Is 

10,000 
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174 
. 1.43 

1 

.26 

:l 
1 

1 
1 

.03 
,02 
.01 


4«.13 

!S:!8 

29 SI 

27. BB 

11 
II 

44.S9 

S^ 

32.00 

ss 

3fi.2» 

il 

20,18 

a 

70.00 


1:1 
11 

40.660 

11 
i 

12.973 

II 

3.223 

i| 


i;O7G;D06 
3'9e4*fi06 










whiinki.:;:. :;■::::■:::: 


R^Mk. 


2.486,000 






82.000 

S45,000 

021,000 

174;000 
142;000 

33;o6o 

11 

30.000 
16:060 

SCO 










1.021,000 




Ndrthem white cedar.... 
fea:h 


490.000 


WKteraw'hitepine 

M=ho,a«r...... 

WhLteaBh 

Western jrellow pma 


147.000 
276,000 










Sedmod.,: 

Redcedar 

Svmniore 


63,000 
23,000 


^.heny.... 


23.000 
3.000 

30,000 

if 


Hedilor 


Whiteelm 

Circas^an walnut. 




Butternut ■ 






110 M7 792 


100.00 


$38.32 


tarn 149 


7.932,000 


102 816.792 



•Less tban 1-10* at one perffint. 
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vehicl.es and parts 

In contrast with the rapid increase in the automobile industry 
there has probably been a decline in the consumption of wood for the 
manufacture of horse-drawn vehicles, and a number of firms priorly 
specializinsf in buildings bug^fi^ies and wagons have added to their 
business the making of auto-vehicles, either pleasure cars or com- 
mercial trucks. The change has not materially affected the relative 
standing of the manufacture of horse-drawn vehicles as this industry 
is still a very important line of manufacturing in the State and in the 
number of vehicles turned out is one in which Ohio leads all other 
States. 

It was deemed advisable in segregating the industries to include 
vehicle "parts" under -this table, since some firms devote their 
eatire plant and equipment to the manufacture of component parts, ■ 
such as s^kes, rims, hubs and poles. Often carriage manufacturers 
are practically nothing more than assemblers of parts and enter into 
production merely as fiiiishers. The southern States, with their 
comparatively large supplies of hickory and oak. the two imiK)rtant 
woods of this line of manufacture, are the sources of the main supply. 
Club turned spokes, rim strips, and gear woods, partly finished, are 
shipped into Ohio in large quantities trom this section. These 
semi-finished products were not taken into account when collecting 
information for this report since the wood used has already been or 
will be credited to the States producing them. Likewise it was 
impractical in collecting statistics for this report to include materials 
used by the small wheelwright or country blacksmith, who in the 
aggregate would not consume a i:reat amount and generally buys 
what he does use in a partly finished condition. 

The large amount of hickory consumed, mainly, 29,324,100 feet, 
indicates that it is the premier wood in vehicle making. Its use is 
confined mainly to the production of spokes and bent rims for buggy 
wheels, and to a large extent for gear parts. In the manufacture of 
heavy wagons white and red oak, the latter toa much less extent, 
have been the favorite woods. They answer for felloes, hubs, 
spokes, axles, hounds, bolsters, poles, etc., and are the standard 
Wagon-woods of the country. Mortised wagon hubs are largely 
made of elm, both white and rock, and woods for gear parts other 
than the hickories and oaks are sugar maple, white ash, beech, black 
locust, etc. 

Yellow poplar, which comes third in the list, indicates the high 
grades of this class of manufacture, since only the best carriages, 
delivery wagons and automobiles could afford this wood, on account 
of the high prices demanded, Formerly yellow poplar was used for 
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wa^n boards, but of late years it has been replaced with cotton, 
■wood, red gum and yellow pine. It is the principal paint 
wood for fine vehicle bodies and in the early stages of auto- 
mobile manufacture was almost entirely the only material used for 
limousine and other style motor car bodies. Its affinity for paint 
and capacity for taking a high polish, together with its width and 
clear grades gave it the preference over other woods. Manufacturers 
of bodies, which is practically a distinct industry, now report that 
metal has almost entirely supplanted wood in this respect, being 
more satisfactory because the hidden defects of the former are apt 
to show with each change of temperature. Ash and maple are 
generally used for body frames, where great strength is required. 
All of the richer cabinet woods reported were employed by the 
automobile maker, the windshield and steering wheel especially 
requiring woods of beautiful grain and capable of high finish. 



Beech is largely used for the felloes of heavy vehicles, and a 
considerable amount is noted; but all of this wood does not enter into 
felloes; indeed the larger part of it is converted into wheelbarrows. 
Although beech is a strong and stiff wood and wears well and long, 
it is more likely to break under a sudden jar or strain than white oak. 

White oak is preferred for skeined axles. Ked oak and sugar 
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maple are also used but some object to maple because it is said that 
where the iron skein is clamped to maple the axle will not last as lone: 
as with the oaks, owing to dry rot caused by contact with the metal. 
In many parts of the country steel axles are replacing oak, this being 
especially true in the Mississippi valley and eastern states. Statis- 
tics show, that this change bas been very rapid, having reached an 
average of about seventy-five percent during the past decade. The 
average cost of the steel axle is about $10 per set more than wood. 
Besides wagons; carriages and automobiles, there are included 
under this industry such vehiclesas warehouse trucks, push carts, 
sleighs and cutters; but it is unnecessary to mention in detail the 
woods that enter into their manufacture, because the requirements 
are the same as for other vehicles. No doubt not a little of the hard 
maple reported is utilized for bobsleds and cutter sleighs, owing to 
its strength and rigidity, as well as its lower price. 



TABLE XXXIX, Vehicles and vehicle 
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Quantity used 
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85.691.735 
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32,912,657 


62.779,078 
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CAR CONSTRUCTION 

Ohio, with its vast network of railroads and trolley lines, is an 
advaatai:eous location fQr car building industries. As Indicated, 
however, in table following, the manufacture of bigrh-class cars, such 
as parlor, sleeping, diners and observation cars, which require 
expensive cabinet woods, is not a factor of this industry. To the 
contrary, the material reported goes largely into building and 
repairing freight cars, locomotive cabs and pilots, passenger coaches 
and the building of electric cars for street railway and interurban 
service. Grain door material is included in this table and lumber 
demanded for the construction of mine cars and contractors' dump 
cars. 

In Ohio as in most of the other States already studied for wood 
consumption, longleaf pine heads the list of woods in quantity for 
car building. It meets many uses but principally for structural 
parts where great strength is required like sills, brake beams, body 
posts, dead blocks, bolsters, plates, dr^ft timbers, etc., and in thia 
respect is a competitor of red and white oak and Douglas fir. 
Douglas fir, possessing qualities similar in streogth, durability and 
adaptability, to the other woods for car building, is consumed only 
to a limited extent, owing to its relatively higher price delivered to 
Ohio points. If there is a reduction in the rate of transportation 
possible after the opening of the Panama Canal, it may lessen the 
price and bring Douglas fir, which is already held in high favor, into 
gfreater prominence in Ohio and other eastern markets. This wood 
is not only suitable for framing and other parts of freight cars but 
for interior finish of passenger and trolley cars where the high polish 
it takes and its conspicuous figure make it sufficiently ornamental 
to be used for this purpose. The finish woods reported by Ohio 
car builders are white ash, red oak, white oak, red gum, mahogany, 
birch and cherry, also padouk and black walnut in small quantities, 
Shortleaf pine, longleaf, Norway pine and cypress were used mainly 
In the superstructure of box cars. They supplied the material for 
carline, ridge poles, roof ribs, belt rails, outer sheathing or siding, 
liulng, inside roof, roof boards and many other parts of both 
passenger and freight cars. Yellow poplar meets many uses for 
Interior work of passenger cars but its chiefest use, with limited 
quantities of cottonwood and basswood, is for outside panel work. 
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TABLE XL. Car 



L<jiiffleaf pine. . 

White oak 

Red oak. 

Yellow poplar . 

Shortleat pine . 
WHlteash 

Cottonwood 1 ' - . 
Western larcll. 
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Birch. ..-.'."-'.w 
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Spruce 
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FURNITURE 



The manufacture of furniture is one of the oldest industries in 
the State, and at the same time one of the most important, twenty- 
seven woods being required to meet the demand. Chairs and kitchen 
cabinets are not a part of this industry, but have been considered 
under separate classifications.. Commodities grouped in the follovi'- 
ingf table are bedroom furnishings, chiffoniers and bureaus, dining 
tables and buffets, parlor outfits, including frames for upholstered 
furniture, hall racks, desks, china closets and bookcases. Many of 
the woods reported are used only in parts that are not visible, such 
as cores fo9 veneering, frames, and brackets and table slides. In 
such places beauty of finish is not required, and the cheaper woods 
are employed. The other woods are selected for show and must be 
of high grade without defect, having a pleasing figure and capable of 
polish. The use of veneer in this line of manufacture and the artful 
staining of inferior woods enable the furniture makers to turn out 
the attractive products at much lower prices than they could other- 
wise ifiord. Indeed it is a rare occasion when the expensive woods, 
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such as mahogfaoy, Circassian walnut and black walnut are used in 
solid pieces. Veneer is bought from the veneer mills in surface 
measure, the sheets ranging from 1-24 inch to 1-8 inch in tbickijiess. 
As a rule, the expensive foreign woods are obtained in the former 
thickness. Cores, or the backing to which veneer is glued, are made 
■of solid lumber or built-up lumber. The latter is purchased already- 
made built of several layers of cheap veneers glued with the grains 
transversing. Built-up lumber is rapidly growing in favor every- 
where with furniture makers. It has the q alittes of not warping 
and being light with exceptional strength. 

In Ohio whiie oak is the principal furniture wood and next to it 
red oak, which furnishes about one-ha;f as much as whiteoak. With 
these two, over 52 percent of the total of the furniture material can 
be accounted for. A large amount ol the oak reported is quartered 
oak, for this industry absorbs the largest amount of quartered stock 
reported by any other class of marufacture in Ohio. It costs con- 
siderably more than the plain s^wed oak, owing to the factthat-only 
prime logs are used, the waste in quarter sawing is greater, and 
more skilled labor and time are required in producing it. The 
enhanced beauty of quarter-sawed wood is due to figures and waves 
of the grain caused by sawing tangentially across the medullary rays. 

Sugar maple and yellow poplar are employed in about equal 
amounts. Part of the maple is required for the outside or finish, 
especially the bird's-eye or mottled wood, but the main portion is 
made into drawer sides and bottoms, couch frames, table slides, 
tops, legs, etc. Yellow poplar, although greatly in demand ftflf 
backing, the t>ottoms of drawers and coring, is used also for the 
exterior of furniture in painted or enameled work. 

Red gum is cf great service in two ways, now that the difficulties 
of se -soning the wood have been fairly well overcome, which hereto- 
fore prevented its extensive use. It goes, like yellow poplar, into 
hidden work and besides is a favorite wood for finish, either in natural 
color, where sometimes its richly mottled wood resembles Circassian 
walnut, or it can be stained so as to be a close imitation of mahogany 
and other cabinet woods. It is not uncommon for furniture makers 
to call products made from red gum resembling Circassian walnut 
hazel wood. The idea of giving new names to this wood likely 
originated abroad, where it is called satin walnut and where it was 
used for cabinet work before its adaptability was considered in this 
country. 

Hemlock and buckeye went for backs of case goods and drawer' 
sides, but were reported only in small quantities. Basswood was 
the favorite for interior w nrk, especially shelving, and it also served 
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for tnatress frames, bed slats and table rails. Chestnut was the 
chief wood for veneer backing, serving for tops of tables and case 
goods, drawer fronts and other panel work. Parlor furniturfl 
frames were made from sugar maple, birch, ash and mahogany, 
while davenport and couch frames were of yellow pine, maple, red 
gum, yellow poplar and oak. Black walnut answered for wardrobes 
and bedsteads. The large amount of mahogany indicates the 
popularity of this finish. It was reported to a large extent as veneer. 
TABLE XLI. FuiDitun 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLBMBNTS 
Ohio is one of the leading agricultural states, and with the 
propaganda of scientific farming gaining converts each year the use 
of agricultural implements in place of the old makeshift methods of 
farming has greatly advanced. The growing cost and scarcity of 
farm labor has aided in this industry. Ohio is now among the fore- 
most in this manufacture, consuming 38,659,200 board feet annually. 
All kinds of farm machinery are produced, from a threshing machine 
to a hand hay rake. Such implements as hoes, pitchforks, garden 
rakes, etc., have been excluded because they consume wood only for 
handles and this material has been considered under Table XXVI. 
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Twenty-seven woods were employed for implements, of which 
more than four-fifths were shipped into the State, the home market 
supplying only 6,488,000 board feet. The tendency to substitute 
metal for wood in this line of manufacture is growing: rapidly. 
Some implements are entirely of steel where formerly they were 
mostly of wood. Plows, whiffle and singletrees, horse rakes and 
eveners are examples. Shortleaf and longleaf pine, red and white 
oak, Cottonwood, maple, hickory, yellow poplar and basswood are 
the main woods employed, and the average cost, $29.30, signifies that 
a fairly high grade of lumber is used. This is the only industry in 
which red oak is employed in greater amounts than white oak. 
These two woods are used in larger quantities than any other two, 
furnishing over one-fourth of the total. The strength and bardnesa 
of these woods render them most important and they enter into a 
variety of uses. 

Shortleaf and longleaf pine, which comprise nearly one-quarter 
of the total, are almost ideal material for farm implement manu- 
facture. They are lacking in toughness, wbicfa unfits them for 
certain purposes, but next to the oaks they are demanded ahead of 
any other woods. 

Cottonwood, basswood, red gum and yellow poplar are well 
suited, like the pines and maples, for certain parts. Their weight 
in proportion to strength, ease of working, and the fact that they 
take paint readily, make them well liked. The use of yellow poplar 
is decreasing, however, because the manufacturers cannot afford to 
pay the price for the grades desired. Red gum and cottonwood are 
the principal substitutes. 

Where hardness or the quality to wear smooth is desired, maple 
and beech are used. Ash was employed largely in competition with 
oak, while hickory entered into parts where elasticity with shock 
resisting and strength tendencies were demanded. Six hundred 
thousand feet of Douglas fir were used by the implement makers. 
This wood has all the desirable qualitiesof longleaf pine and is a 
strong competitor of it in every way except price, which, on account 
of the freight rates, is much higher. The uses of the various woods 
reported by the implement makers are as follows: 

ASH Separator puts 

Animal pokes ThRahinc macblneport* 

ci.""»'£;:;fr basswood 

Hand ami plontera Fbiu (Indiis) 

HandlH (drill plow) Franua (Ion acnen and hopper) 

Handles (cultiTBtm) Seed huUer paru 

Handles {scraper) 

Rake beads 
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BSKCH 
Braoes Ivlieelbamw} 

Frames (Bbeller) 

Handles (wheelbarrow) 

Handles (acraper) 

Neck yokes 

Poets (cider mill, com tbeUei 

Wheelbarrow aides 

CHESTNUT 
Levers (Eeed rrlnder) 
Posts (ch4er mill, com sbellet 
Tables {ieed cutter) 

COTTONWOOD 



Frames [enallaBe cutter) 
PVames [manure spreaderi 
Pra IMS (pulley) 
Primes {Bbeller) 
Pramea (wheelbamnr) 

Cora boiler bezea 

I««s (fan mills) 

Neck yokes 

Poles Imower. reaper, bindv) 

Poles (cultlTBtor) 

PoBU (com sbeller) 



Grain drill hoppera 
Swath boards 
Wheelbarrow sides 

CUCUUBBR 
Hay rack beams 

CYPRBBB 
Separator (interior parts) 
TbieshinE machine Unterior ports) 

KI.H 
Feed cutters 
Frames {whcelbarTowJ 



Plat 






Swath boards (binde 




ThreshiDf ma.;hinee 


(interior parts) 






Pulley tramea [hay 1, 


sader) 



OAK, WHITE AND RBD 



Comsbellera 



Paddles (manure spreader) 
Tables [manure spreader) 
Rye dividers 



F^ed cutters 

Pramu [dray harrow) 
Frames (com aheller) 

Bandies (plow) 



Pitman's threshers 
RerolTinr horse rakn 
Shalt bars 



Sills [corn srlnder) 

Slina hay carriers 

Stancbtons 

Stoneboats 

Thresher parts 

Tonnes 

Potato sorter frames am 

Trucks (silage cutter) 



Wheelbarrows 
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ElcTator bead* 

Lids (srshi driU bopm) 

Poles Ipotato dlgser) 
Pot« (sled and roller) 

cultivates, dlK hart 
dedellTcry) 
» (srala drlU) 

^des and side ante [manul 
Spreader boxes 
SvnepB (feed mill) 



Rakes (si 



Thills Imanun spnaderl 
ThreohlnE machine paru 
Tongues (rollers) 

BUQAR PINB 
Separator (Interior parts) 
Ttuestalni macblne [tnterior parts) 

YBLJ.OW POPLAR 
Bodies (Ian mills) 
Cider mill parts 
Com ■heller aides 
Peed cutter tables 
Franus (hopper) 
Hopper boxes (rraln drill] 

Sled cultivators 

C«npartmflDts (drill hopper) 
BYCAllORB 
Tbrahlns macblne parts 
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Handles manufactured in Ohio can properly be divided into four 
classes: First, garden tool and fork handles, like hoe, rake, spade 
and D shovel, long handle shovels, pitch and hay fork handles, etc. 
In the quantity of wood consumed the making of this class in Ohio 
is far more important than the others. Ash is the principal wood, 
white ash being preferred, but black or gray ash is quite suitable 
and largely demanded. StifFness and strength without weight are 
qualities of ash which fit it preeminently for this line of manufacture. 
Other woods serve with ash, but according to quantity they are 
relatively unimportant. They included sugar maple, beech and 
elm, for garden toots, and the two first named with basswood for 
fork and shovel handles. 



Second are track tool, sledge and axe bandies. Besides excep- 
tional strength these tools require handles with the important 
quality of stiffness and shock resisting ability, which is found in 
hickory in a greater degree than any other wood. A small quan- 
tity of young second growth white oak is reported for pick handles 
but aside from that hickory alone in Ohio is used for making com- 
modities of this class. 

The third class are broom, mop and miscellaneous handles. 
Large quantities of sugar or hard maple squares are required each 
year in Ohio for brooms and according to amounts this wood is the 
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most important. It is not, however, tbeoaly suitable broom, handle 
wood and does not hold relatively the important position in this as 
ash does in the first and hickory in the second class described 
above. Beech, basswood, ash and sycamore were the other broom 
handle woods, hickory being: called on for street and stable broom 
handles and su^r maple for handles of carpet sweepers. Mop 
handles are made of the same woods only of little lower sT^'des, In 
Illinois red gum is extensively used for them. 

A variety of handles not yet mentioned and. belon^ng to each of 
the three classes have been listed together with the woods from 
which they are made. They are: 



KINDS WOODS 

Cant book handka j Hidairy 

1 Suaar maole 
Jack te«r handle. ] £5^ 

"'~ *"•""- iiiSLy'""" 

(Ash 

'■'"-■"»"■"- its-"' 

(Soft maple 
rSusar maple 

Spoon, dipper and other utenBll holders and handles I Beecb 

IRedffum 

PumnhandL™ 1 White Oak 

rumpnanaiM ^ White ash 

f Susar mapla 
Fence wire Btretcher handles, ) HickDiy elm 

I Rock elm 
Brush poles Tor loos handle bniihea 3 Baaawnod 



I Oak 



TABLE XLIII. Hsndlea 



Kind rf wood 


Quantity ueed 


™tper 


factory ' 


"c^'" 


Grown out 


Feetb. m. 


Pertent 


Peet b. m. 


White ash 


12,19S,ra 

2:a»;372 
!;S:ii8 

960.000 

11 

l.DOO 


10.00 
7.40 

'i 
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{31.24 

soiai 

ii 
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g:S8 
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■III 

1,293,916 
l,01fi,«)0 
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Birch. 












Srcamore 






30,186,739 


100.00 


MT.es 


1842,991 


W.SM,733 


0.048,000 





■Less than 1-tW of one percent. 
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MATCHES 



The manufacture of matches is nota common industry in Ohio, 
althoug'h a considerable amount of wood is utilized for this purpose. 
White pine, the principal wood employed, constitutes 97 percent of 
the total. Not a single foot of this wood was obtained in the State. 
Within recent years Canada has supplied a large amount, and the 
remainder is brought from California, Oregon and the Rocky 
Mountain States. 

It will be noticed that spruce is another wood appearing in the 
table following. It was not used for matches but was converted into 
match cases. The Virginia report shows that yellow poplar, bass- 
wood and soft maple supplied the match stick material. New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maine, and Wisconsin factories consume white pine 
and some of them a little basswood, while lawson cypress, usually 
called Port Orford cedar, and sugar pine in large quantities are the 
woods out of which the California-inade matches are manufactured. 
In Burope poplar, more often called cottonwood in this country, is 
extensively used, and it makes an excellent match, many of them 
being shipped to this country. 

Wood for match making should be straight-grained, easily 
worked, and readily ignited and inflammable. A very important 
consideration is to get a wood that will not retain the glowing ember 
after the flame has been extinguished. A white, soft and long fibre is 
also desirable. All match stock is obtained either in 2 inch or 3 inch 
plank, or in blocks averaging 2x23-8 inches and any length. An 
exceptionally good grade of stock is demanded. The veneer match 
is growing in popularity but none of them were reported as being 
made in Ohio. They are cut from thin sheets and made into match 
books used mainly as an advertising novelty. Soft maple is the 
principal wood used. 

TABLE XLIV. Matches 



Kindrfwiod 


Quantity used 
annually 


Sf 


iir 


Gnntnln 


Grown out 


Foetb-m. 1 Percent 


Feet b. m. F«t"bl'ni. 
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11 


11 1 li 
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FIXTURES 
The classified products under furniture, sash, doorsand general 
millwork and fixtures are closely related and so often overlap that the 
lines separating the industries are difficult to define. Fixtures 
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properly include equipment for offices, stores, lodfe rooms, saloons, 
banks, hotel lobbies, court houses, churches and cabinets for dentists 
and surf eons, account registers, cash re^sters and index files, besides 
other special work of similar character too varied to mention. These 
are distingruished from the class of material Roing into high grade 
inside finish, mantels, and house cabinet work, included in general 
millwork by the fact that when in place the latter are stationary, while 
fixtures are movable. They are separated from furniture accord- 
ing to the uses of the finished products. Office and store desks, 
tables and book cases belong under the beading fixtures, while simi- 
lar commodities for the residence are put in the furniture class. 
Practically the same woods and grades are employed for fixtures as 
for furniture, and they are generally speaking of two classes, one 
for outside work, the other for interior parts not intended to show. 
For the former veneer stock is largely used and rapidly growing in 
favor, chestnut being the favorite wood supplying the backing or 
core material. Solid woods for finish are probably given preference 
over veneer work, which largely accounts for the high average price 
as shown in the table. 

White oak furnishes 30.30 percent of the total fixture woods and 
about one-third of the supply is obtained in the State. In every 
state oak is a great favorite in this line and will always be one of 
the principal woods for exterior work. Included with the amounts 
of this wood is a large quantity of quartered oak. For high-grade 
fixtures quartered material is preferred to plain wood, since the 
beauty of the grain can be shown to a better advantage. In price, 
however, quartered oak averages about $12 to $20 per thousand feet 
higher. 

Birch is ahead of any wood for imitating mahogany, which 
accounts for its use among the finishing woods. While yellow pop- 
lar in considerable quantity is made into panels, for painted and 
enameled work, the greater part, with basswood and maple, is 
utilized for backing, shelving and hidden work. The average cost of 
red oak is lower than white and a notable difference is found in the. 
quantity used. It being more porous, requires a greater amount 
of filler in the finishing, which, in part, tends to offset the variation 
in price. Three foreign woods are included in the requisition 
of the fijstnre makers. They are mahogany, Circassian walput, and 
teakwood. Practically all the Circassian walnut is used in veneer 
form, and is lower in average price than that shown in the other 
industries reporting it. The small amount of teak used comprises 
the entire amount returned for the State. It is a very hard wood 
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and a larfe portion of the supply shipped to this country comes 
from India. This is one of the industries that calls on the State for 
a good portion of its raw material, about three-eifi^hths of the total 
amount being: grown in Ohio. 





TABLE XLV 


FixtniM 








Kind ol wood 
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13.974,US 
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111.38 


Sn6.800 


1,186,079 
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The Forest Service has made studies similar to this in thirty 
states. So far Ohio leads in the production of bung's and thsir | 
manufacture is centered in the city of Cincinnati. When this 
industry started probably the raw material was obtained within a 
radius of twenty-five miles. At present nearly the entire amount 
of material needed is obtained without the State, mainly in Tenn- ' 
essee, Kentucky, and West Virginia, and the manufacturers are 
searching over a wider extent of territory each year to satisfy their 1 
demands. | 

These commodities are essentially products of but one wood, yel- 
lowpoplar. The table shows it furnished over9Spercentof the total, ; 
which indicates that its suitability for this line of manufacture is I 
superior to any other wood that has been tried up to date. Yellow ' 
poplar is straight-grained, soft, easily worked, strong, and it does 
not shear easily and contracts evenly, having a very uniform , 
structure, all important considerations in driving the bung. Fur- | 
thermore, its tendency to swell on coming in contact with liquids 
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makes the bung: fit tifhtly, wbich is also a valuable characteristic. 
The piaes can not be utilized as well for this purpose, because of 
the alternating hard and soft structure of the wood. Other woods 
for bun^s, reported only in small quantities, are white oak, walnut 
and red gum. Cotton gum or tupelo has not been given an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate its suitability for this service, but as its 
qualities become better understood it doubtless will be called on to 
substitute for yellow poplar especially as it is lower in cost and more 
easily obtained. The red g'um is comparatively a new wood in this 
industry which from the amount consumed indicates that it 
measures up to requirements fairly successfully. A good grade of 
material is required for bungs, being obtained in the form of rough 
lumber or planks, full 4-4 inch in thickness. Spilers or vent 
plugs were principally made from yellow poplar, but also from 
white pine and spruce. 

TABI^ XL VI. Bungs and faucetg 



K)odot«»xl 


Quantit; ueed 


SF 


Total 


Feetb. m. 


Grown out 
P«tb. m. 


Feet ft. m. 


Pensnt 




l«t,000 
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"1 
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'i!:S 


s.fao.ooo 
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87.000 

38.000 










T«al 


JO.OM,(IOO 


lOD.OO 


t2e.se 


tm.m 


161.000 


9.923,000 





DAIRYMEN'S, POULT&RBRS' AND APIARISTS' SUPPLIES 
Advance toward more scientific management in the occupations 
of dairymen, poulterers, and apiarists has created a wide demand 
for special equipments of the new methods involved and in conse- 
quence factories manufacturing these commodities have sprung up 
in several states. These establishments and their products are dis- 
tinct industries and have been combined statistically in this report 
Under one heading for convenience, because it was not possible to 
present them in individual tables. In dairymen's supplies Ohio 
manufacturers report making churns of various sizes and kinds 
from the small domestic churn propelled by hand to the large barrel 
churns used in creameries and also dash chums. In all the States 
iu which studies similar to this have been made, white ash is pre- 
eminently the leading wood for churns. In Ohio close to half a 
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million feet a year is used for this purpose and this wood is chosen 
not only for the staves but also for the paddles because more than 
any other wood it is considered less liable to affect the taste of the 
contents. For the same reason ash is the leading wood for butter 
tubs. Cheese boxes are the only other dairy products made in 
Ohio. The raw material is purchased in the log: and cut mto veneer 
for the sides and the rims of lids, while the bead and the bottom of 
these boxes are made of a little thicker material, about quarter-inch 
lumber. A number of woods answer for making: cheese boxes; 
maple leads all others followed by basswood, soft elm, and yellow 
poplar; the others were cotfonwood, beech, ash, and cucumber, 
reported in only nominal quantities. 



Fig. 19. Lumbei y»td of • manufacturer of bee keepera' supplies. 

The manufacturers of poulterers' equipment require over a 
million feet of lumber annually. Redwood is the principal species 
which with cypress goes mainly into incubator cases. For egg 
trays and other inside work yellow poplar is used and yellow pine, 
ash, and shortleaf pine for the tops and bottoms of the incubators. 
Brooder cases are made from yellow poplar and basswood with the 
bottoms and platforms of shortleaf pine and chestnut, the latter 
being preferable. In making portable poultry houses the roof is 
frequently of chestnut and yellow pine with the sides and frame 
parts of pine, shortleaf being the species reported. 
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Beehives are made of three kinds of wood in Ohio. White pine 
answers for the sides and tops, cypress for the bottoms and frames, 
and basswood for honey boxes, with a small amount of sycamore for 
other interior parts. 



TABLE XLVII. Dairymen's, poulteirrs', and apiariMB' supplies 
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Fig. 20. Machinery setting fbi maldi^ bioodeis and Incubatois. 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMBNTS 

Pianos and organs are the only products reported under this 
heading, but the industry is an important one in Ohio and the 
aggregate quantity of wood used is quite large. A large majority 
of the manufacturers make only certain parts and purchase a por- 
tion of their material already to put in place from factories special- 
ing in these lines. Only a few makers today manufacture the piano 
or organ complete. Spruce is the essential wood for piano sounding 
boards. It must be carefully seasoned and manufactured, and since 
they are made from wide stock, trees that are suitable are sought 
after over great distances, until now many are shipped from the 
northern Pacific Coast states and British Columbia, where Sitka 
spruce meets the demand. Trees obtained from high altitudes, 
where the rate of growth is slow and the annual rings closer together, 
are preferred for sounding boardsand ribs, and bring higher prices. 
Chestnut is the first wood on the list for piano shells or cases, to 
which is glued an overlay of veneer of some expensive cabinet wood 
which gives the finish. The light weight, combined with strength, 
durability and gluing properties put chestnut ahead of any wood for 
this purpose. White ash being stronger and less liable to warp 
than chestnut probably accounts for the tops of grand pianos being 
made from it. Sugar and silver maple, elm, ash and sycamore, are 
the woods going into posts and back casing. Owing to its hardness 
and strength, sugar maple also finds service for wrists, pin blocks, 
action parts and other mechanical pieces in the piano. It is almost 
an exception when other woods than this are used for action parts. 
Piano legs are of a variety of woods, red oak probably being the 
foremost, because of its great strength and being porous ' it holds 
veneer well. It is interesting to note that neither ebony nor white 
pine, the principal key woods, were reported, which indicates that 
piano keys are manufactured elsewhere and shipped to the Ohio 
manufacturers. Basswood to a limited extent was used in other 
states for piano keys but in Ohio with sugar maple and black walnut 
it serves for organ keys. 

Action chests in organs are of a strong wood, usually red oak or 
some other species of oak, white pine, sugar pine, redwood and 
cherry all answer for organ pipes, while for organ bellows, wind- 
chests and swell boxes white pine, basswood, Sitka spruce, and red 
spruce were the ones reported. These woods are employed owing 
to their being fairly strong, light in weight, free from pitch, and 
holding their shape well. Redwood has begun to be used by the 
eastern manufacturers for parts of organ framework, and being a 
suitable wood and in high favor with the manufacturers for that 
purpose, will probably be used more extensively in the future. 
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White and red quartered oak, mahogany, black walnut, red 
gum, cherry, and Circassian walnut, are employed chiefly as veneer 
for exterior finish of pianos and organ cases. , 

TABLE XLVIII. Initniments, musical 
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TANKS, VATS AND SILOS 
Although within the past ten years metal tanks have for a num* 
ber of purposes replaced the wooden ones such as those on wind- 
mills and elevated by factories for storage of water, it is generally 
conceded that the demand for wooden tanks has greatly increased- 
The brewery and distilling vats of necessity have to be of wobd, 
while silos, which the farmer finds almost indispensible, with the 
exception of a small percent built of concrete and brick, are entirely 
made of lumber. 

Lougleaf yellow pine, cypress, white pine, and redwood from 
the Paciffc Coast region, are the principal silo regions. Vat staves 
are made from cypress and white pine as these woods are less liable 
to affect the taste of food stuff contained in them from which the 
beverages are being made- 
Water tanks and also cisterns which are placed in attics of 
suburban and rural residences, were made from cypress, yellow 
pine, and white pine, the last being the western white pine cut 
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largely in the Rocky Mountain, and also in the Pacific Coast states. 
Experiments have been tried within the past year to substitute 
cheaper^nd less durable woods in tank-makingf by means of preserv, 
ative treatment, but it has been found that the oils and salts used for 
impreg^nating the wood imparted a taste to the water. It was suc- 
cessful, however, in tanks for water storage for mechanical pur- 
poses as along railroads and for factory consumption, and along 
these lines the demand for treated staves will probably increase. 
The manufacture of silos, vats and tanks, requires the best grades, 
usually clear stock, which accounts for the average price of the tank 
woods being nearly af par with the furniture and implement 
materials. 

TABLE XLIX. Tanks and silos 
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CASKETS, COFFINS AND OUTER CASES 
Table L following, concerns the woods used in making caskets, 
cofSns and burial or outer cases and shipping cases sometimes 
called rough boxes. The last named are usually made of softwoods 
and in Ohio white pine was practically the only wood used, though a 
small amount of hemlockwas reported. Some of the lumber is 
obtained dressed and matched, but the most of it is ordered in the 
rough and preferably in a medium grade, as rough boxes require 
considerably better stock than that employed in the manufacture, of 
boxes and shipping cases. Chestnut was called on in greater 
amounts than all other casket and cofBn woods combined and only 
for cloth covered caskets. Long ago this wood was found especially 
durable underground, and this together with its quality of lightness, 
strength and its susceptibility for holding glue that lastens the cloth 
accounts for its being the principal wood for this purpose. Disinter 
ments after 30 years have been made and the chestnut caskets found 
sufficiently sound for reburial. Inasmuch as black broadcloth is 
used for the outside finish the sound wormy grade has proved thor- 
oughly practical and is the one usually employed. The other woods 
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competing: with chestnut are yellow poplar, white oak, red oak, 
mahogany, basswood and red cedar. The last named wood conies 
from the Pacific Coast and is gaining: in popularity with eastern 
casket makers. It resembles and is quite similar to the southern 
red cedars which years ago were extensively employed for making 
coffins on account of their excellent durability. The absence of 
cypress is somewhat surprising, as this wood in a number of states 
is quite prominent in this line of manufacture. The higher price 
caskets are not cloth covered but are finished naturally with a high 
polish like that used for pianos and in cabinet work and some are 
richly carved. Red and white quartered oak, mahogany and black 
walnut were the woods used. 

Only two factories in Ohio reported the manufacture of coffins. 
They do not make all of the coffins used in Ohio, because many are 
made by hand by the cabinet makers throughout the State, statis- 
tics of which are not included because it was impracticable to 
gather them. Yellow poplar is the principal coffin wood through- 
out all the states. It takes stain readily and is finished in imitation 
of more expensive woods, principally mahogany. Walnut and 
mahogany are sometimes used for higher grade coffins, while per- 
haps the cheapest coffin is made from chestnut with only a varnish 
finish. 

TABLE L. Gaskets and coffins 
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WOODENWARE AND NOVELTIES 
Woodenware is the caption selected to cover articles useful to 
the household, such as chopping bowls, biscuit boards, potato 
stompers, pails and buckets, ice cream freezers, step ladders, roll- 
ing pins, ironing boards, etc. The Ohio manufacturers report 
making only pails and buckets, ice cream freezers, mop wringers 
and wringer tubs, hose reels and ladders. A portion of the pails 
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made in Ohio are used as packa£:es for the shipment of candy and 
tobacco, and for their manufacture cypress and white cedar or 
juniper shipped from the South Atlantic States were the woods 
used. Pails and buckets for miscellaneous purposes were made 
from basswood and white pine, and to a less extent from beech and 
soft maple. The two latter woods answered as the chief material 
for freezers and pails. Cypress shipped from Louisiana was 
imported in large quantities to be converted into ice cream freezers. 
The manufacturer buys his material for these and also for pails, in 
the form of bolts of the required length ready to go directly to the 
stave saws. In New England and the Lake States white pine alone 
answers as the wood for ice cream freezers, while in Virginia and 
North Carolina southern white cedar, locally called juniper, served 
with cypress in almost equal quantities in meeting the demand. 
Only recently in Ohio has cypress answered as a substitute for 
white pine as a freezer wood due perhaps not so much to the 
superior durable quality of cypress, a white wood being preferred, 
as to the poor grades of the northern white pine now available at a 
price which justifies its use. The dasher scraper in freezer cans 
when of wood is made from sugar maple and the handle of the 
crank used in revolving the can is made of beech or maple. 



Pig. 22. Piling staves in Ohio. 
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The only wooden parts of mop wringfera are the rollers. They 
are made mainly of sugrar maple, and some of beech, purchased in the 
form of squares 1 7-16 x 8 inches long. The buckets and tubs to 
which the wringers are attached are sometimes of metal, but 
mostly of wood and cypress is the wood most often demanded. 

Reels for garden hose are extensively manufactured in Ohio and 
each year large quantities of lumber are called for in this line of 
manufacture. Oak, both red and white, purchased in log-run grades, 
furnished the principal material. Ladders, especially the sides or 
uprights, were made of various woods, both hard woods and soft 
woods. The rungs were entirely of hickory purchased in the form 
of squares 11-4x1 1-4, 16 to 22 inches long. 

Novelties include so many different kinds of articles that it is 
difficult to define, and especially to draw the line separating them 
from wood en ware. The general distinction may be made by stat- 
ing that commodities entitled woodenware are strictly useful and 
handy around households, while novelties are more or less orna- 
mental including advertising specialties and products turned out by 
variety works. Spheres made from basswood and used for 
geographers globes are among the products of this class in Ohio, 
likewise coat hangers, necktie rings, carvings, batons, gavels, flag 
pole tops and emblems, pen racks, etc. Usually hardwoods in 
expeasive grades were required for this line of manufacture. 



TABLE L.I. 
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RBFRIQERATORS AND KITCHEN CABINETS 
The products represented by Table LII include the manu- 
facture of kitchen cabinets and cupboards and refrigerators for 
home use and built-in refrigerators or coolers used by butchers and 
others doing business requiring cold storage equipment. The com- 
bination kitchen cabinet having compartments providing a handy 
place for all the accessories for cooking necessary to be kept in the 
kitchen has in late years come into popular demand and many 
factories specialize in making them. Because they are sold at a low 
price cabinets and cupboards are made of lower grades of woods 
than furniture. The outside work is - largely made of plain oak 
both white and red and to a limited extent from chestnut and hard 
maple. Soft maple, yellow birch and red gum enter into backs, 
while the shelving and drawer sides and bottoms and compartments 
are made from yellow poplar, basswood, sycamore, and red gum. 
Soft elm and cypress went into frame work. 

In the manufacture of refrigerators cypress is the leading wood 
selected because of its durability where it is damp, and is, employed 
for ice pans and inside lining. White pine and spruce are also 
used but in less quantities. Pan joists, framing, and reinforce- 
ments are of yellow poplar and white pine, while yellow poplar with 
shortleaf pine answers for door parts. The built-in refrigerators 
and cooling rooms used in hotels and business houses are made of 
a number of woods which accounts for the long list, shown in the 
following table. 

TABLE LII. Refrigeratora and kitchen cabinets 
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CHAIRS 
In Table LIU, fourteen woods are reported as entering into the 
productionof chairs, and a totaLof 5,333,500 board feet is required 
for this purpose. Possibly it is the opinion of some that this 
industry should be consolidated with furniture, but in Ohio, as in 
other States, the manufacture of chairs is essentially a separate 
industry. The average price paid for the raw material indicates 
that a fairly good grade of chairs is turned out, but the products 
made include every kind from a cheap office stool or a kitchen 
chair to highly carved ecclesiastical and lodge room chairs. In com- 
parison with the price for wood shown in the furniture table, chair 
makers pay $10.74 per thousand feet more. This does not indicate, 
however, that better grades of lumber, comparing species with 
species, is used, but that the large proportion of furniture materials 
are cheaper woods, employed for veneer backings and other hidden 
work, while the expensive exterior woods being mostly thin sheets 
of veneer make up only a small percentage of the total and there- 
fore do not tend to aid much in raising the average price. 



Dimension stock is utilized in the chair industry to a greater 
extent than any other. A number of both the large and small saw- 
mills and a few factories throughout the State as a side 
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line turn and rip thin low grades and culls into roufh turned and 
dimension stock. Frequently small, crooked logs, tops, wind 
shakes, cut offs, etc., which could be worked in no other way are 
thus disposed of. It is interesting to notice that the chair makers 
report obtaining two-thirds of their stock in the State and that the 
waste is relatively quite small. 

Chair dimensions include principally sizes for all parts of many 
kinds of chairs and nearly every wood is included. The sizes of the 
dimensions vary from seat stock andbacks 4 to 6 1-4 inches wide down 
to the dowel 7-8 z 7-8 and 14 inches long. The above dimensions 
are seasoned before used, so the producer must take care that 
allowance is made for shrinkage and checking when cutting from 
green stock. Chair makers desire material to be straight grained, 
free from defects and cnt accurately to the dimension, and that the 
squares be bundled. 

Oak both red and white together are according to quantities the 
most important woods. The large amount of mahogany reported 
in comparison with the other woods indicates that it is a popular 
wood with the Ohio chair makers. Unlike other industries, this 
wood is largely t>ought in the form of lumber instead of veneer, and 
the price paid, 166.45, signifies a good grade. The red gum, which 
will undoubtedly come more into use, is employed in the cheaper 
chairs, either as imitations of the more expensive woods notably oak 
and mahogany, with which it can be used until it is difficult to tell 
the difference, or finished in its natural color to resemble Circassian 
walnut. The other woods listed in the table are used for various 
designs, basswood and yellow poplar going as seats and backs of 
cheap chairs or as cores for veneer work. 
TABLE LIU. Chain 
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MACHIINB CONSTRUCTION 

All machinery that does not belong to electrical equipment or 
agricultural machinery and that requires wood for making some of 
its parts is grouped under a separate classification. Table LIV 
therefore representspartsof sawmills, steam shovels, cranes, hoists, 
well machinery, folding machines, dredges, attrition mills and 
crushers, brick presses, engine skids, etc. Nineteen species are 
reported and the total amount gives this industry a standing next to 
the groups of chair makers and ahead of ship builders and trunk 
manufacturers. 

White oak takes the lead, furnishing 23.38 percent of the total 
of the woods called for. Red oak in the other industries can com- 
pare favorably with white oak as to the amount used, but here it is 
reported in only a minor amount. A large part of the material 
listed goes for construction of frames, braces, platforms, skids, etc., 
where great strength, toughness and durability are the important 
factors, and which accounts for white oak being the leading wood. 
The other species are listed in the table in the smaller amounts 
but for a variety of uses in connection with machinery of all kinds. 

The available statistics are as follows: 





TABLE LIV. Machine cooamiction 
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CIQAR BOXES AND TOBACCO CASES 
Distinct from the firms manufacturing crates and boxes, as 
noted under that beading, are those engaged in the cigar box 
industry. Ohio stands well up in the list of states engaged in this 
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line, consuming 4,733,186 board feet annually and requiring eight 
separate woods for the purpose. Florida, with Tampa and Key 
West as its leading cities, has long been noted for its fine cigaas, and 
the advantages of being near the source of supply and requiring the 
best-wood for that class of products, enables the manufacturers to 
use Spanish cedar entirely. But It is radically different in Ohio and 
neighboring states. Here the cigar makers are satisfied with a 
cheaper box, because their grade of product as an average cannot 
afford a more expensive one. Practically all the cigar boxes made 
in the State are constructed of two-ply stock, a cheaper wood over- 
laid with Spanish cedar veneer. Cotton gum, red gum, and yellow 
poplar are the principal low-priced domestic woods used for this 
purpose, preference being given to the gums, because the increas- 
ing high price of old yellow poplar is likely taking it out of reach. 
It is difficult now to find even a few mills that are turning out thin 
yellow poplar for cigar box material, and no doubt within the next 
few years this wood will practically cease to be a factor in this line 
of manufacture. 



Tupeloor cotton gum and red gum are both admirable woods 
for this purpose, they work easily and with the improved methods of 
kiln-drying veneer there is little difficulty in their twisting and 
warping after manufacture. The custom of stamping these woods. 
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SO as to imitate Spanish cedar is quite preraleat and of late the 
improvemeat in this line often makes it difScult without close 
inspection to separate the imitation from the Cedar. Care must be 
taken in selecting: the proper wood for cigar boxes, because when the 
ciG:ar6 are packed in tight and moist, some woods are apt to impart 
a taste or odor. Spanish cedar, it is claimed, gives a delicate odor 
to the cigar which is found in no other wood. This accounts for the 
fact that sometimes when other woods are employed as in two-ply 
stock, with Spanish cedar, the latter is put on the inside in contact 
with the contents. 

Where the domestic woods are independently used, most often 
the inside of the box is covered with lithe paper advertising the 
name of the cigar and the maker. There is little waste in cigar 
bos manufacture, as the ends can be made from what is left after 
tops, bottoms and sides are made. 

For tobacco boses like containers for plug, smoking, and chew- 
ing tobacco, sycamore and red gum are the favorites. Both of these 
woods are eminently suited for the purpose and in order to prevent 
the liquor and moisture on the inside causing them to warp, they 
are usually used in the form of three-ply veneer. The entire sup- 
ply of these woods comes from outside the State, 
TABLE LV. Cigar boxes 
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All cigar box lumber is bought by the superficial foot. In order 
to conform to the other tables of this report, it was necessary to 
reduce the surface feet to board measure; and by the same factor to 
change the price. This will perhaps make the price of the material 
appear s<jmewhat high, since the cost of manufacture has not been 
eliminated nor any allowance made for waste. The following list 
will give the reader some idea of the average prices paid by cigar 
box manufacturers according to surface measure: 

Spanish cedar $30.00 

Cotton or tupelo gum 17.00 

Red pun 18.00 

Yellow poplar. 20.00 
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PLUMBERS' WOODWORK 
The manufacturers of plumbers' supplies report the use of 
4,691,000 feet of wood for their product. White oak easily heads 
the list, furnishing over sixty-seven percent of the total amount. 
In Ohio this industry is confined entirely to the manufacture of 
water closet seats and tanks, and woods with considerable figure 
and susceptible of taking a fine finish, like those used for fixtures 
and furniture, are the ones reported. Naturally plain and quar- 
tered white and red oak lead the lists and are followed by others for 
exterior work such as ash, sweet birch, cherry, mahogany, sugar 
maple and black walnut. Quantities of sweet birch were demanded 
because better than any other wood it can be finished to imitate 
mahogany, while soft maple and yellow poplar answered for painted 
or enameled work. Chestnut and yellow poplar and red gum, prin- 
cipally yellow poplar, served as tank backing. Only fifteen percent 
of the wood used in this industry was home-grown. The greater 
part of the incoming lumber was shipped from the south. 
TABLE LVI. PlumberB' vroodvrork 
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TRUNKS AMD VALISES 
The manufacture of trunks is one of the less important indus- 
tries in this State. The trunk makers are located in the large cities, 
so as to be in touch with the greatest demand. Basswood, the 
favorite wood for trunk boxes, furnishes about three-fourths of all 
the material the Ohio trunk makers use. It works easily, holds its 
shape well, and the fact that it is quite strong for its weight more 
than any other quality enhances its value for this line of manu- 
facture. It is very white but inasmuch as little, if any, of the wood 
is visible in the finished product, being covered with leather, cloth 
or metal, the figure or color of it is not essential. Veneers are now 
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largely employed ia this industry for the better grades of trunks 
and are growing in favor. They are used three or four ply, secur- 
ing strength in many cases great enough to do away with slats and 
at the same time reducing the weight below that of solid lumber. 
The trunk manufacturer does not buy veneer and make the panels. 
He buys them already glued together and %vhen lumber is used it is 
purchased already resawed to proper thickness. 

White elm and white and black ash are utilized for slats because 
they are strong, will resist abrasion and add stiffness and protection 
to the bo? so that it will stand hard knocks. For the trays and inside 
compartments a light wood is required, and basswood, Cottonwood, 
and yellow poplar were the ones called for. Birch and mahogany in 
small quantities only find service for the exposed parts of wardrobe 
trunks which are used as an article of furniture when not in transit. 
TABLE L.VI1. Trunk! and valisea 
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LAUNDRY APPLIANCES 
Ten woods, aggregating 6,271,000 feet are reported for the 
manufacture of washing machines and washboards. None of 
the other laundry accessories were found being made in Ohio. 
The largest portion of the material required was for washing 
machines going iuto both the kinds used for domestic purposes 
and those forming the important part of steam laundry equipment. 
The most modern domestic' machines are propelled by electric 
power, purchasable with a small motor attached and ready to con- 
nect with any electric light socket convenient. But those propelled 
by band costing less are manufactured in the greatest numbers. 
Washing machines are of various designs and shapes, some in l>ox 
form, some are made with staves like a wash tub and conical shape, 
and others are cylindrical. The last named are the design of those 
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used ia laundries, and of late in their manufacture metal has begun 
to replace wood. All washers are lined with a corrugated surface 
called rubs. Thou£:h these are often made of wood, irlass and 
metal are sometimes used. Cypress and Cottonwood are con- 
sidered best adapted for this purpose. More than ^ny other wood 
cypress answers for the washing machine bodies because it is less 
liable to warp ia situations of alternatiag moisture and dryness, 
Clothes are turned over in the washers by beaters or agitators that 
are made of some stroDg hardwood, usually beech or maple. For 
the supports or legs, Cottonwood, cypress and longleaf pine served. 
For washboards the manufacturers require woods that are 
white or light in color suitable for stenciling the upper part called 
print boards. Basswood, Cottonwood and yellow poplar met this 
use ia Ohio, and weat also for the top pieces. The sides or posts 
aad backs were made from beech and Cottonwood. The rubbing: 
surface was at one time made of wood, but now metal or glass has 
entirely taken its place. For the grooved pieces holding the rubs, 
beech supplied the demand. 

TABL.B LVIII. Laundry appllancea 
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SHIP AND BOAT BUILDINQ 
Ohio, with its many miles of lake frontage on the north, and 
along the Ohio River on the south, strange to say requires relatively 
little lumber for boat building. Although there are large ship 
yards at the main harbors on the lake, very little wood enters into 
, the construction of lake steamers, steel having almost entirely 
replaced wood. The boats along the Ohio River are largely built 
of wood, but the demand for lumber in Ohio, except for repair work, 
is very light. It can well be said that with the exception of a small 
amount of material for canvass skiffs, launches and sail boats, 
the principal wood consumption is for cabin and deck work on the 
lake boats, and for tugs, barges and scows for river transportation. 
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At one time Ohio relied mainly on^ its waterways for transpor- 
tation. Before the railroads traversed the State north and south, 
which was long- after lines running east and west hr :" been in opera- 
tion, there were two canals, one running: from Toledo to Cincinnati 
in the western part of the State, and the other connecting: the river 
and lake in the eastern part. These two canals established direct 
water transportation from the Great Lakes to all points on the Ohio 
and Mississippi Sivers. During: that period the occupation of boat 
building: in the number of establishments and the amount of wood 
used was one of the important enterprises in the State; and altboug:h 
navig:ation is not so active now as formerly a few establishments 
remain along: the Ohio River that are still important industries and 
are in active operation. 

Table LIX shows 22 woods were employed to meet the demands 
of the boat builders. The long list is due to the large number of 
. uses they serve, which often requires wood of special qualities and 
and in some cases of extra long dimensions. White oak leads the 
list and furnished over one-quarter of the total. A major portion 
of the boat material went for building steam packets, barges and 
other river crafts. For the framework of hulls, such as keelsons, 
keels, keel blocks, rails and head logs, besides guards, carlings, and 
bulkheads, white oak, yellow pine and Douglas fir furnished the 
material. The latter was employed principally for keelsons in 
large boats where long lengths were necessary, combined with 
strength and stiffness and for which loogleaf yellow pine and white 
oak in sufBcient lengths were difficult and probably too expensive to 
secure. For certain barges the keelsons are ordered unspliced and 
as much as 60-foot timbers were required. 

Sugar maple is employed for deck flooring because it is hard 
and close-grained and also it can be hollyistoned and made to appear 
whiter than almost any other domestic wood. White pine was the 
principal siding wood for large boats and it also served with yellow 
pine, Douglas fir, white oak, and yellow poplar for parts of the 
superstructure and decking. Yellow poplar and oak were the prin- 
cipal woods for the interior finish of cabins, the former for painted 
work and the latter in the natural finish. Cypress is not as important 
a species for ship building in Ohio as in other states. It went prin- 
cipally for boat boards in motor boats and skifEs. Hickory's only 
demand was for fenders and spuds, whUe locust was called on owing 
to its strengh and durable qualities for kevels, bits, tree nails and 
tillers of sail boats. Red cedar, southern white cedar from Virg:inia 
commonly known as juniper, and white cedar or arborvitae from 
Wisconsin, were purchased for canoe and skiff siding and in this 
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respect served with spruce. Oalf aod mahogany met the demand 
for trim, guards and rails of canoes. Jn canvas folding boats the 
framework was of white ash, the floors of cypress and spruce. 
Cherry and mahogany were reported for pilot wheels and white ash 
and spruce were used for boat oars and canoe paddles. 
TABLE LIX. Ship and boat building 



WWtB o»k 1 012,000 

Dou«lufir. 131,000 

White piiw. ...] Ml.OOO 

Wistem red cedar. 2U,000 

LoDElealplDc | 229 SOO 

Wbito ub I 203,000 

Spruce 160.000 

Red oak. I li»,000 

Buroak 100.000 

Hemlock j lOO.OOO 

Beech 91,900 

White cedar (nortbem) .... BI.OOO 

Yellow popUr 90.900 

Red cedar I 4B,SBP 

MaboBany 49,000 

Cjrpress I 41,000 

Cherry 1 28,000 

Sliortleal pine i 18,000 

Siisxr mapkL 10.000 

Locuat ! 2,000 

Hickory 2.0OO 

Spani^ cedar I 800 

Total 1 3,322,800 



140.10 
38.43 
40.06 
27.49 
34.49 



88,000 


43i|ooa 


203,000 
2:000 




1,900 
ioiooo 


90.000 

11 


■i;666 

16:666 
1,000 


la 

"i;666 


1,000 


ileoo 



1 39.43 Siai, 



FRAMES AND MOLDINGS 
In segregating the industries care was taken not to include 
under this table the woods employed in the manufacture of house 
moldings as turned out by planing milts, so this industry deals 
entirely with the manufacture of moldings for picture frames, highly 
carved moldings for high grade cabinet work, show cases, etc. The 
fourteen woods included in the list in the following table, represent- 
ing a total of 2,809,961 board feet, were carefully selected by the 
manufacturer for special purposes, depending upon the desirability 
of the wood; and the average price paid per thousand feet, $42.01, 
indicates that the best grades of lumber are desired and that cheap- 
ness is not one of the prime considerations. The lowest average 
price paid was for yellow poplar and chestnut, and the highest, 
S11S.02, for mahogany strips, which, strange to say, is the only 
foreign wood reported. With the advanced methods of kiln drying 
lumber, red gum formerly unheard of in this line of manufacture is 
now a. satisfactory material and leads the list according to amounts. 
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When finished in Us natural color red gum has a beautiful appear- 
ance, but it also takes stain well and a large part of it is finished to 
imitate mahogany, oak or walnut. Forgiltand burnished gold finish 
and other enameled moldings yellow poplar and basswood are 
employed because of their quality to hold paint and retain their 
shape. Buckeye also was used for this purpose. White and red 
oak, ash and chestnut were as a rule finished in the natural color 
with oils and varnish. Birch, like red gum, goes into imitation 
mahogany unless it has a burly or mottled figure, when it goes 
into the natural finish. 





TABLE LX Ptamea and molding 






KilulirfKood 


QMntitr used 
annually 


mo'tL. 


™'cti?i*^ 


>.V 


Faetb-in. 


P«tb.ni. 


Perffiot 




1,0(IS,0(» 
672, SOD 

|:| 
1^ 


3S.TT 

11 

7.aa 

fl 

.02 
.01 


1 

36.81 
49.19 

11 
11 

36.00 


11 

7.820 
18 

s 


i9 

m.biib 

"266 


loofioni 












Z7I,2ai 










11 








White «h 




















T tal 


2.809,961 


100.00 


M2.01 


*118,0S7 


B97,7« 


2,112,221 





Of the 2,383,694 feet of wood utilized for brush blocks, beech 
constitutes much the larger part, the percentage being 88.38 of the 
whole. Being perhaps the cheapest hardwood, it is admirably suited 
for this purpose because it bores well without splitting, is stroDg, 
and does not check or warp easily, besides, being light in color, it 
bears a pleasing appearance. Maple is equally as suitable and in 
quantity follows beech but it is higher priced. Very little of the 
woods reported were obtained in Ohio. The principal supplies 
came from Michigan and Pennsylvania. This industry is confined 
mainly to the production of cheap brush blocks, euch as are used for 
making scrubbing, dustpan, feather dusters, stable and street 
brushes, also whitewash or kalsomining, . and small brushes for 
cleansing the hands and nails. No high priced woods were reported, 
such as holly, ebony, mahogany or dogwood, which are used elsewhere 
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for hair brushes, hat and jewelry brushes, but those demanded 
other than beech and maple were white oak, yellow poplar, cypress, 
sycamore, hickory and elm used as follows: 
TABLE LXI. 



Kind of wood 


Quantiiy used 


Arerage 


cost", lb. 


Grown Id 

Ohio 
Fffit b- m. 


Grawnout 


Poetb. m. 


Percent 


Feetb. m. 




11 

6B,OD0 
80.000 

18:888 

3.000 


11 
i:S 

l.U 


11 
a 

SO-OO 

a- 


1'i 


TSlOOO 
15,000 

36:666 


"!;S! 






















1 


2.687,111 


100.00 


tIS.SB 


^,m 


180.000 


2,B17.111 





PUMPS 
The substitution of galvanized and metal pumps for wooden 
ones has reduced the demand for wood to only a small portion of 
what formerly was used in this line of manufacturing. The kinds 
of pumps manufactured are well, cistern and barrel pumps. Five 
woods were called for in their making, yellow poplar supplying more 
than one-half or 59.65 percent. This is one of the few woods that is 
suitable for the liquor logs. Cucumber, similar to it, is probably 
most largely used, but not reported in Ohio. The compact fibre of 
these woods, the straight grain, and their quality of softness enable 
them to be bored easily, and not being as heavy as other woods are 
more desirable when hung in place in the well. For barrel pumps 
poplar was the only material reported, but its exact use was not 
mentioned. Shortleaf pine, cypress and white pine were made into 
pump boxes for chain and bucket pumps. For well pump stocks, 
cotton gum or tupelo was the principal wood and for pump poles, 
longleaf pine. Pump handles made from hickory, ash and maple 
have been referred to under the handle industry. 
TABLE LXII. Pumpa 



Kind rf wood 


Quantity used 


LWofl' 


Total cost 
f.o.b. 

factory 


Grown in 

Ohio 
Feetb.ni. 


Grown out 

of Ohio 
Feetb. m. 


F«tb.m. 


Percent 


Yellmr I 


968, WO 

10.000 
8,100 


:ao 


1 

».oo 


200 


10,000 


&s 






=58-81! 










Total 


1 6S6 230 


100. 00 


MI.2I 


tG8.2S6 


10.000 






' ' 
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PLAYQROUND EQUIPMENT 
Lawn and porch swin^ are the only products listed under this 
beading. Four woods are reported at aa average cost lower than in 
any industry table of this report. The oabs, both red and white, 
fumisb over tbree-fourtbs of the wood because their inherent 
qualities of strength, hardness and durability when exposed fit them 
for this line of manufacture. White elm is Qsually used for the bent 
parts and beech in small amounts for the bottoms or platforms of 
lawn swing's. 

TABLE LXIII. Bquipmeat, plajr^iound 



.„.™, 


Quantitr umed 
mmunllr 


a? 


f. o. ™ 
(actPTT 


SI 


Grown out 
olOtaio 

F«tl..m. 


Feet b. m. 1 Percent 




SDO.OOD 

lis 


41.38 

11 


tis.oo 

11 


11 


100,000 


SOOWO 




sz 












Tot., 


i.mm 


100.00 


$18.31 


sa.wo 


326,000 


1.121,000 



PATTERNS AND FLASKS 

Table LXIV represents the lumber required by foundries for 
castings. Flasks, templets and patterns indicate the uses to which 
. this material is put. Foundry flasks are rough boxes or frames 
holding the molded sand into which the hot liquid metalis poured. 
It would be naturally expected that this lumber should be as fire 
resisting as possible, but in Ohio the foundrymen apparently lay 
little attention to this detail. The table shows that a variety of 
woods, usually those to be gotten near at hand are the kinds employed, 
with the result that the hot metal heats the sand to a temperature 
where the wood blazes. Notwithstanding the fact that water is 
dashed on the blaze as soon as it is discovered, owing to frequent 
firing the flask is soon made unfit for use, thereby requiring the 
foundrymen to consume quite a large amount of wood for this pur- 
pose. If the flask material could be treated or coated with a fire 
proofing chemical, or if the wood used were redwood, which is the 
most difficult of all domestic woods to ignite, the additional cost 
would doubtless prove an economy. White pine is used in larger 
quantities in Ohio than any other wood for flask material and it 
serves with shortleaf pine, longleaf pine, hemlock, elm and silver 
maple. 

For patterns white pine is probably superior to any other wood. 
Its suitability is due to its being more easily worked, close-grained 
with obscure figure, and not liable to warp or shrink. The increas- 
ing cost of this wood, especially in the upper grades and for wide 
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stock, usually de^red for patterns, long ago created a demand for a 
substitute, but so far none have been found thorongbiy practical. 
It is quite surprising to note the small quantity of western white 
pine called on for patterns, that is the true white pine cut in the 
Rocky Mountain states, and the large amount of sugar pine used 
which in most of its qualities closely resembles the white pine. When 
durable patterns are required to stand the wear, like those tba tare 
used over and over again, a harder wood than white pine, not liable 
to warp or check, is adopted. Mahogany, cherry and butternut are 
the most widely used. "When this kind of pattern is quite large, the 
entire pattern is not made of the expensive wood, only the outside, 
the filler being of a cheaper, wood like white pine, yellow poplar, 
basswood or red gum. Sugar maple in many of its qualities is a 
suitable hardwood, but owing to its tendency to shrink and curl its 
use is limited to only small quantities. 

The material upon which the pattern rests before being removed 
fi-om the flasks is called templets. Like the flasks, lower grades of 
lumber are required for these than are used for patterns, and in 
Ohio white pine and yellow poplar answer for this purpose, 

TABLE LXIV. Patterns and SaBlcB 



Kind erf wood 


Ouantitmsed 


Average 


f. ft™ 


Feetb-m. 


li?fl 


F«t b. m. 


Percent 




'■lis 

79.000 
66,000 

25.000 

IS 

liooo 


11 

3:74 
-08 

1 
1 


'il 

29.00 
24.64 

ii 

if 


1 

690 

6G0 

1 


29,000 
30.000 

Sis 
Ir 


ZZ 






S- 






Surar maple 


600 












■2;oo6 


Basawood 

Cbeiry- 










Tot 1 


l.m,K» 


100.00 


J51.47 


fis.en 


MB.flW 


1,361,200 





PULLEYS AND CONVEYORS 
Belt pulleys have a number of parts, but only two woods, yellow 
poplar and sugar maple, were called on to supply the material. The 
former answered for the rim pieces and the latter for bubs and 
braces. The rope pulley is a one-piece product, and hard maple 
and beech, the first in larger quantities, were the woods reported. 
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In grain and other conveyor apparatus the rollers or pulleys were of 
red gum and ash and the numerous other parts accounted for the 
rest of the woods listed in Table LXV. 





TABLB LXV. Pulleys and conveyors 






Kind oC wood 


Quantitj-naed 


»" 


Total cost 
liSory 


Ohio'" 
Peetb.m. 


Feetb.n,. 


Fe«b. m. 


Percent 




280,000 

IS 

80,000 

ns 

20,000 


1,37 
28. ST 


30.00 
30.00 


M.360 

2;400 

BOO 


litis 

22|566 
20,000 


■ 








Lonelealpine 


36,000 


Red Bum 






Tot 1 


892,500 


m„ 


{24.81 


$22,168 


242,500 


650 000 




' 



SPORTING GOODS 

The shafts of golf sticks and pool and billiard tables are the 
only commodities made in Ohio that come under the classification of 
sporting goods. Resiliency, shock resisting quality and strength 
are the prime considerations for the golf stick material and hickory 
having them combined to a greater degree than any other wood was 
the only one demanded by the Ohio manufacturers. Rough squares 
1x1 inch X 36 to 44 inch was the form in which the material was pur- 
chased. The heads of driving clubs used in playing golf are made 
of wood, principally persimmon and to a less extent of dogwood. 
These heads are manufactured at mills in other States who make a 
specialty of them and brought to Ohio manufactured and ready 
to be assembled. 

Billiard and pool tables are made of a variety of woods. The 
frames are of yellow poplar and chestnut. The latter is probably 
more of a favorite in that it combines the qualities of moderate 
strength, light weight, cheapness and a special affinity for glue. 
The finish is usually veneer, quarter-sawed oak, birch, mahogany 
and other expensive cabinet woods. The rail to which the rubber 
cushions are attached is subjected to great strain and therefore 
should be a wood that holds its shape well and that has remarkable 
strength. Ash excellently fulfills these conditions and was the only 
material called for. The massive legs of billiard tables, like piano 
legs, are largely red oak, owing to the strength of the wood and its 
suitability as a backing for veneer. 
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Kind n wood 


"aSnualb- 


Sf 


f. 1 ™ 

lactorr 


Feet "n.. 


Feetb. m. 


F»tb.n,. 


PcnxDt 




S:S88 


IS 

il 


11 

wioo- 

36.00 
100.00 


11 

720 
1,000 


K.OOO 










80,000 . 






















811,000 


lOD.OO 


(66.39 


183,840 


86,000 


756,000 





INSTRUMENTS, PROFESSIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC 

Besides tables and the straight-edge rulers used by draftsmen 
the other products manufactured by the factories considered under 
this heading are confined principally to tools used by carpenters, 
paper hangers, tinners and foundrymen. Eight woods were 
reported, totaling 604,000 board feet. Basswood was listed in the 
greatest amount, and was employed largely for the manufacture of 
tops of drawing tables, and paste boards for paper hangers. The 
trestle parts or the collapsible stands upon which these boards rest 
were made of sugar maple and Douglas fir, the latter shipped from 
Wyoming. Hickory and applewood were turned into mallets for 
tinners and foundrymen, including the handles. The mallet 
materia] was obtained in rough squares 3x3 inch or 4x4 inch, random 
lengfths. Beech, on account of its close grain and its susceptibility 
to wear smooth, went into plane stocks. It served with applewood 
employed only in small amounts. The latter was reported in no 
other industry of this report. Carpenters' hand screws called for 
sugar maple and hickory, the former for the jaws and the latter for 
the screws or spindles, while bench screws for carpenters' vises 
were made of sugar maple. It will be of interest to notice that two 
of the eight woods listed in Table LXVn were brought from the 
Pacific coast, redwood and sugar pine. They were selected and 
used in this industry for making straight edges, because they do 
not warp or twist and are easy to work. 
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Elnd of wood 


Quantity Dwl 
annually 


s€ 
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™o 
Feetb-m. 


F^etb. m. 


Feetb. m. 
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ISO.OOO 
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32.80 
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SI 
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m.ooa 
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30,000 














GM,ODO 


100.00 


S33.14 


sio.oio 


2&e,ooo 









BLBVATORS 
Next to the last in the li&t of industries, from the standpoint of 
lumber used, are elevators. The manufacturers report 583,000 
board feet, six woods representing the amount. Steel to so large 
an extent bas replaced wood in elevator construction that wood is 
not an important factor compared to what it used to be. It is an 
exception today to see the old time wooden elevator car in operation. 
The woods the Ohio manufacturers demand go into dumb waiters, 
hand elevators and the wooden parts of power elevators, both 
passenger and freight, Longleaf pine answers principally for 
guides, hard maple for the platforms and tracks, shortleaf pine for 
the gates, and white oak and maple for bottoms or flooring. One- 
fifth of the wood reported was obtained in the State. 
TABLB LXVtIl. Blevatora 



™»™. 


Quantllr osed 


ATcrave 

SS.'S 


lactorr 


Gmwnlu 
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Grown out 


F«tb.n.. 
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io.Mo 








Tot 1 


888,000 


100.00 


J28.« 


tl4,97e 


114.0OO 


174,000 





SADDLES AND HARNESS 
Stirrups are the principal commodity included in the table under 
this heading. Elm, red and white oak, basswood and hackberry 
were the woods furnishing the raw material, purchased io form of 
bolts. Elm was the favorite as to quantity, but red, white and bur 
oak were used for the better grades of stirrups. Basswood served 
principally for the upper part called the head or neck blocks while 
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hackberry went for stirrups of boys' and for cheaper grades of 
men's saddles. Hames were the only product reported to be 
included in this classification. About 350 M feet of material is 
annually demanded, purchased in squares the size of which were 
2>4x2j4x30 and 2^x2^x32. In Ohio as in other states ash is the 
most popular hame wood. Other species contributing were beech, 
sugar maple and white oak. 

TABLE LXIX. Saddles and harness 



Kind « H-ood 


Quantlt 


URd 


i!o«i'^ 


i. &b?* 
tactorr 


F»t b. m. 


Feet b. m. 


F«t b. m. 


P«™t 




60.IXKI 

K.m 
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11 

9,01 

1 


¥22.90 
30.00 
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•1 

,000 

z 

i 


IS 
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Baiswood 

Susar maple 

wSte»k. 
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sss.ooo 


100.00 


I27.T3 


tlS,388 


288.000 
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MI5CEIXANEOUS 
When collecting the data for this report the Forest Service 
assured the Ohio manufacturers that in the compilations, informa- 
tion of individual concerns would not be revealed. To make this 
rule effective when there were less than three manufacturers making 
the same or similar commodities, they were not grouped into a 
separate industry as was the case when there were three or more. 
Instead of discarding the data in these cases the reports were 
grouped indiscriminately under a general heading. "Miscellaneous" 
and Table LXX following presents these statistics. 



Artificial limb manufacturers used only one wood, willow, and 
the entire supply was cut outside the State. Umbrella racks made 
mostly of metal have wooden frames; ash and white oak supplied the 
material. Hard maple answered for looms of silk and textile mills, 
the sapwood of red gum for curtain poles and black walnut for gun 
stocks. The making of coffee mills required yellow poplar and red 
gum, and money drawers, yellow poplar and white oak, the forpier 
for the inside compartments, and the latter for the exterior. In the 
breweries to clarify and filter beer, chips cut from beech are fre- 
quently employed and are called brewers' shavings. The manufac- 
ture of these in Ohio is not a large industry but is worthy of mention. 
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On tne other band, the making: of cifar molds, cigar makers' boards 
and presses is quite an extensive line of manufacturing in the 
quantity of wood reported. The molds are made of yellow poplar, 
baaswood, maple and beech, while for presses and cigar boards, 
high grade hard maple alone supplied the demand. A large 
amount of wood in Ohio is converted annually into shoe lasts, trees 
and forms. The two former were practically all made from sugar 
maple and high grades were used, for the latter basswood and to a 
small extent yellow poplar met the demand. Theonly other product 
to be mentioned is farm gates made from red and white oak. 





TABLE LXX. Miscellaneous. 






Kind <rf wood 


OuartitruMd 


ATeraire 
l!TO)Tt! 


Total OBt 
lictory 


Fset b. m. 


Git.™ out 
Feet b. m. 


Feet b. m. 


Parent 


_ 


2.13S,000 
1, 606,000 

IE 
IS 

11 

16,000 


27,65 

1 

li 

1.93 

1 

.21 


$21.S3 

11 
11 

20.^ 
14.28 

18.00 

21.00 


'is 

1 


1.600,000 
100,000 

s.z 

103,350 

■■2;o6o 

160,000 
■■7:066 








































Buckeye. 


Sn'OM 
















7,749,360 


m.«, 


131.88 


*2i7,028 


0,170,360 


2,579,000 
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USES OF WOOD IN OHIO 



Boat parts (nnr] 
Boxes 



APPLEWOOD 



BAUiI OF QILSAD 



BASSWOOD 





Machinery construction 


Altan 




Millwork 


Apparatus parts (electric) 


Fans (electric) 


Moldinss (casket) 


|g?SiS''""' 






Pile casa' 


Onrao cases ((oldins orean) 




Flxto™ (bar) 




Baskets (Irult and veretable) 


Fixtures (barbershop) 


Parlor lumitu re (frames) 


S^J^GL.„u 


> Plitures (store and office) 


Fattems 


Fla« poles 




Boies 


Frames ojucties 


Picture molding 


Bnadboards 


Frames (davenports) 


Pip« onrans Ualerior parts) 


Bureaus tlnsldeworkj 


Franea (hand mirror) 




Cabinets (kitchen) 


Framea (lounees) 


Sample cases 


Candy i>ailB 


Furniture (church) 






Furniture (interior) 


Sheathing (buiiding) 


Car r^air^ff 




Siding (house) 


Casloffs (balldhii) 




Signboards 


China clowta (Interior work) 


Ckxarts 


Staves 


Church pews 




1 Stirrups (bead blocks) 


Circus seaU 




Stirrups (DKkbtocksl 


CtffarboMS 


Guitars 


Swing seats 




Handles 


Tables 


CM^bin 


Hsrloader parts 


Threshing machfoea 




Hoppers Kruit and TBBBtable 


Toys 


CoopB 1 poultry) 


Incubators (bodies) 


Trunks 




ItDOini hoards 


Vehicle bodies 


Com'^llers 


Interior flniah (building:) 


Veneer caeeslplano) 


Couches (box) 


Ladders (extenslop) 


Washboards 




Laundry machinery 


Washing machines 


CupboanlH 


Lodge (uroitute 





Brush backs 



Car repairing 



Planing mill products 

Rodnrs (chair) 

Seeders (larm iaiplenieats) 

Sideboards (interior) 

Sills 

Slngtetrees (tarm implements) 



BIRD'S BYS UAPLB 



"n 


(water closets) 
a (water closets) 


BLACK ASH 


Fixtures 


gr 


mobile frames 


Handle (tm^^* 


i»!;:ar^ 



Wheelbarrows 
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lurcb hirniture 



tkiD (bacldnv) 
-a (ptayslciaDs) 



CHESTNUT 

) CsHh nsiBters 
CasiDEs 

Drawer sides 
Feed entwr t»ble» 

rahop) 



Bevel Bidlnr 

Bos boards (bearr Tehldea) 



■ COTTONWOOD 



Drill boxes (farm Implementsl 



Mualc rablneta (Inside norli) 
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I^. 27. Tapping hard maplea for maldng sugar. 



Fig, 28, An old time evapotizer for mating maple sugar still in use in Ohio. 
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Millereburir I 
Emerson Cd> 
Mount Sterli 



reia&Co... 



lelsonTilM 
..Newarit 



HeinleldtMIe. Co NewBi 

BoebeMfg.Co Kew Bremen 

JohnL. Noble. NewCootoril 

A. Cooke & Co New Knoxvitlo 

Snider-Flautt Lumber Co. New LeilnrtoQ 

J. A. Flaiir NewMadisco 

John Nagley Lumber Co New Philadelphia 

"-' ' " KewPhiladeipbia 



BVidman Lumber Co !• 

Peiler iS Son 

The Westen Beserve Lumber Co. . . 



Kiln 



OMzcdoyGoOglC 



HeoiT J. Ererett North Baltimore 

Wm. HiDiberger& Co Norwalk 

Goodsell & Bostiricli. Norwalk 

D. C. Shank Co Pandwa 

S.L. MaUn ASon Palnegrtlle 

Pauldina Lumber Co Pauldinj 

H.F.Steffen Pembervillo 

Pomeroy Lumber Co. Pomeroy 

H. Leeta Lumber Co Portsmouth 

Proepect Lumber Co. Prospect 

A. Cochran Co Quaker City 

TrannBrne RaTuma 

The Bipler Mill 4 Lumber Co Ripley 

Lewis Bros. Lumber Co. Rocklord 

The People* Lumber Co Salem 

The Salem Lumber Ca Salem 

Scboepfle Mfa. « Lumber Co. Sandueky 

Sandusky Sasli, DoorA Lumber Co Sandusky 

G. I>. Spiker & Son Scio 

S. Wlltant ;.■-,. .-. Sclotovllle 

The Buckeye Cbum Co Sidney 

Shelby Lumber Co Stteltr 

E. E.Gilbert Smithyllle 

C. J. Miller 4 Co Smithyilta 

SnMer-Flautt Lumber Co Somerset 

Bieilennaa MTe-. Co. . . . '. Spencerrllle 

Sprlnffleld PlanlnnMill & Lt>r. Co.. ..Spriagfleld 
Johti C. Fltzslmmons Lumber Co. .... Steubenyllle 

W. McDowell 4 Son Steubenvllle 

St. Marys PlaniOB Mill Co. St. Marys 

P. Weber PlBQJiurMili'co'.'- '.'.'.':'.!','. '.'.Mstrasburf 

McFeely Bros Steubenville 

Walter EUJs Stockport 

TbePlllkid LumberCo Swanton 

J. H. Good Strutbera 

Mast Bros ■" Saear Creek 

J. A. Petty Sycamore 

TheEolerprlseMia. Co Ttffln 

Lease 4 Collier Tiffin 

Seneca Lumber Co Tiffin 

The Booth Column Co ..Toledo 

Campbell Lumber Co Toledo 

TheGoodseU Mir- Co Toledo 

GouletACo Toledo 

Kelsey 4 Fieeman Toledo 

C. B. Schroeder Co. Toledo 

Toledo Trimminjr Co Tolfdo 

WitkerMli. Co Toledo 

The Toledo Screen Co Toledo 

Trotter Lumber Co. Toledo 

Western Mle. Co Toledo 

Stephen Lumber Co,..^ Ti*do 

The Wadsworth Lumber « Mf«, Co Toledo 

Hurphy Lumber Co Urbana 

Warten lumber Co Warren 

The Western Reserve Lumber Co Warren 

TheWeBtSideLaniber4 Coal Co Warren 

Coffman Lumtwr Co. Washlnston C. H. 

Parker 4 WoodMls. Co, Wasbinaton C. H. 

Gohrea Brm Waverly 

Bert LeishmiDser West Lafayette 

Oswald Bna WestoD 

West Unity MIk. Co. Wert Unity 

A. E. Baker Wharton 

Shepherd & Son Wilmington 

Fisher Mtg. 4 Fuel Co Wilmington 

Winchester Lumber Co Winchester 

John Burgbacher Lumher Co WoodsGeld 

Geo. E. Dingledy Lumber Co Tountrstown 

Huffman Broe Youngstown 

The Heller Bros. Co Younjstown 

The Jacobs Lumber Co. Youngstown 

Tbe Mahoning Lumber Co Youngstown 

Scheetz Lumber Co. Youngstown 

The B.C. Tibbits Lumber Co. Youngstown 

The Thos. Drake Lumber Co ZanesTille 

The Herdman Sash. Door 4 Lbr. Co,. .Zanesvllle 

F. L. Israel Zanesvilte 

SPORTING AND ATHLETIC GOODS 

Am. Billlanl Table 4 Saloon Fixtures Co. 

Cincinnati 

National Billiard Mfg. Co Cincinnati 
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International Goll Shaft Co 


DajtM 


TANKS AND VATS 
















Buckeye Lumber & Bldg. Co E 

Tbe Bender Co ''[["11'' "I 


....Hamilton 


John Callam Co 

J.P.Bldgfl 

W. R. Harrison 4 Co 

The Heller- Alter Co 


■.'.'.'Na^ileo 


Wm. F. Dablmeyer Tank Co Toled 

SfcekCbtemCo Toledi 

TRUNKS AND VALISES 


N.Dnicker4Co 


■■■.g'lSS 






JaiDunnCo 

Likly4HockettTrunkCo. 

John B. Hu«h(« Co. 


...Cleveland 
!!!'.Columbu 






The5it>tBhallMlg.:Co!.'!!.".* .'.'.",".'.'**.'.*.'.'.'!. '.Toled 
VEHICLES AND VEHICLE PARTS 


Geo. A. Collins 4 Sana 


Akron 




















































Tbe Cardington Cabinet Ci' 


■.■f.^'^S 




















Ballyue Planing MiU Co. 




Buachle4 Wuest 


■-g'ncjnfat 
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...Cindnnat 


SisSfdi IT.. ........::;.., 


...Cincinnati 




...Cindnnat 








Wm. Gaberail Co 


...Cleveland 
















Gusta ve Schaler Carriage 4 Wagon Co..Cle>elani 
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WOOD-USING INDUSTRIES 



Bicalilor Seat Co Columbui 

SUbounH A JambsMfs- Co. Columbna 

The Seaarave Co Columbui 

United StaUa Carriage Co Columbus 

Wlldennuth Bendluv Co Columbus 

ShuIUWaconCo. Dalton 

Borchera CairiacB Co. Darton 

8,N. BnnRidt Co DajtOD 

Buckeye Wason & MMo'Cik Dayton 

CtOB-B^Cvilt Daytwi 

Daytoo Bodr Co Dayton 

Otto Gran Dayton 

Meeker Mfa. Co Dayton 

Dayton Electric Car Co Dayton 

Plnneo A Daniel! Dayton 

Pioneer Wagon Woilta , Dayton 

Bpeedwell Motor Cnr Co Dayton 

M. Weber A Co Dayton 

Weber Bna Dajtmi 

Zwick ft Gnaowald Co Dayton 

MflanceBozCo DeSaoce 

DeSanceCarrlatreCo Defiance 

Tnmbull Wason Co Dcfance 

Detpboa Bending Co. Delpboa 

Oak Mrs- Co Edsenou 

J. P. HauryBeodiacWorks Erkhatt 

D. RHelsey Parmenvillo 

nndlay CarrlaseCo Flndlar 

M. D. Neff&Co. FiDdlay 

Sail Lifting Piano Truck Co FIndlay 

Blmel Snake A Auts Wheel Co Port Recovery 

CunDlngbamMfs'. Co. Poatocia 

KoBsA German Co Pnatoria 

J. C. Blaine Fraieyaburg 

A. J. Pntermau FieJerlcksbuni 

G. A. BertfBT Fremont 

Lautb- Juersena Motor Car Co Pmnont 

West Wood Turning Co Fnrnont 

The Weaver B«nding Co Gallon 

P.M. Arnold GcandRarida 

John Douses & Co. Hamilton 

Panning Bret Bamler 

I>.B.Hlller Hamd 

TlwM.P. CanoUASonaCo HUlsboro 

Ketter Bossy Co Irontmi 

SouCbem Wheel Stock Co Irnatoa 

1. W. TalsB Inmton 

JoaephXubn & Bni KnbD 

Edward Del ancy. Lancaiter 

The Case HatdwDodlibr. Co Lima 

TbeLouisTilleLbr. C Loulsillle 

MadlsoD Wheel Co Madiaon 

Ohb Valley Wasou Co. ...HaHetta 

Cook Wagon Co Marlon 

The Houghlon Sulky Co Marton 

IdcMiirray Sulky Co Marioo 

W. R, Harrtooa A Co. Maeallloo 

Boobwalter Wheel Co. Miaaiaburs 

Bnterprlae Carriage Mfg. Co Miamaburg 

MitcbeU Wbcel Co Mlamaburs 

MlUord Planing Mill Milford 

AdameMarchlaodSCo MillerBburs 

Naiwlcon Lbr. A Handle Co. Naiwleaa 

The Burke Goll Shaft Co. Newark 

Newark Gear Wood Co. Newark 

Blair Mig. Co Newark 

TheWyeiaCo Newark 

BplcerMlg. Co New Philadelphia 

S. L- Malin * Son Paioe«»ille 

P A. Wltzler Perryaliurr 

Port Clinton Buggy Co. PnrtClhitin 

BreeceMlg. Co 

E.M.E^ink 



Riddle Coach & Heane Co. Rayenna 

Crane & MacMahon St. Mary's 

The W. H. MuilinsCo Salem 

G. N. Galbreath Sherwood 

PtoneerPoloA Shalt Co Pkua 

Kidney M[g. Co Sidney 

Sidney Tool Co. Sidney 

The Tucker Wood Work Co Sidney 

E.E, Gilbert Smithville 

F. F, Kobler S. ZanM villa 

ZanesrilleCearwDodCo S, Zanesvllle 

KomeSpoke Works....'.!'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.[.'.*. Stout 

W. S. Fultco Sugar Cieek 

Shilling* Son Tiro 

TheTimn Wagon Co Tiffin 

Gendron Wheel Co. Toledu 

Mllbum Wagon Co. Toledo 

TbeJ.M.SkhinerCo Toledo 

The Toledo Bending Co ■ Toledo 

Toledo Carriage Wcod work Co Toledo 

Toledo Wbailbarraw Co Toledo 

BlckelA Null Trotwood 

E. H. Brandoiburs Trotwood 

J. W.Deven. Trotwood 

Pkmeei Pole & Shaft Co Troy 

The Star Storm Fnmt Co Troy 

The Troy Carriage Saiuhade Co Troy 

Troy Mfg. Co Troy 

The Ohio MIg. Co Upper Sandusky 

Wertz Buggy Co Wadawortb 

StcTBnwn Buggy Co Wadsworth 

The New Wapakmeta Wheel Co — Wapakoneta 

Winchester Lbr. Co. ...'*.....J WincbHter 

WayoeLbr. ft Mlg. Co Woo^ter 

Blown Mfg. Co ZaneeriUe 

The Andrew Kimble Co Zaueaville 

H. J. Kimble Est Zanesyllla 

TheZanesTlllaGearWoodCo ZanesTlUe 

The Youngstown Carriage ft Wagon 

Co YoungstowD 

WOODEN WARE AND NOVBLTISS 

Aahtabula Pail Co. Aahtatrala 

J. E.Dmidna BauDock 

GlbbaMfg. Co Canton 

Cardhigion Cabinet Co Cardingt«n 

Ciocionati Turning ft Carrlng Co Cincinnati 

Scioto Box Co Columbus 

TheSeagraveCo Colambus 

NOTolty Advertislns Co Cosboctoa 

F. A. RequarthCo Dayton 

Mutual MIg. Co Dayton 

Tettenbonift Co Dayton 

Hugbea ft Smith. ,r.. .G-alena 

The Weaver Bending Co .Gallon 

Wood Novelty Co Harrod 

Crook. Bon A Co Hicksvllla 

The Wood Lumber Co. Lorain 

TbeA. J. BootCo Medina 

Ohio Pall Co Middlefield 

The Ward Stilsoo Co. New London 

N. L. Sboup New Springfield 

The Newton Palto Mfg. Co Newton Falla 

G. S. Stewart Co NorwaUt 

The King MIg. Co Piqua 

Consolidated Pump Co Toledo 

John Nasler Trdedo 

Phoenix B™ Factory. Toledo 

The Lyman Mte. Co Warren 

The RIppe Hlg. Co. WeatLalayMla 
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APPENDIX 

Several wood-nsing industries of Ohio were not included in tliia 
special study because they are covered by the annual reports of the 
Bureau of the Census. In considering' wood consumption in Ohio these 
industries are of much importance and with a view of making this 
report more complete to the extent with which Bureau of Census 
statistics refer to Ohio, they have been copied and presented in the 
following: compilations: 

LUMBER. LATH AND SHIHQLB3 

There were 1,148 sawmills in operation in Ohio in 1910. The 
cut, 490,000,000 feet, gave the State the rank of twenty-five among 
41 lumber producing States. The increase was 9.7 percent over 
1909, and 28 percent over 1908. The lumber cut according to kinds 
of wood reported by the sawmills was as follows: 
Softwoods 
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Of the total sawed hardwood lumber, oak comprised approsi 
mately 46 percent, tulip poplar 15 percent, beech 9 percent, maple 
7 percent, elm 5 percent, and the other woods in varying small 
amounts constituted the remainder. It is interesting to note that 
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130 VOOD-nSING INDUSTRIES 

Ohio stood first m the production of walnut lumber, though walnut is 
by no m^ans the most important species of those manufactured in 
the State. 

Shingles are manufactured principally from white pine, cedar, 
spruce and chestnut, and had in 1910 an average value at the mill of 
$2.98 per thousand. The total number of shingles manufactured in 
1910 was 1,339,000, with a total value at the mill of $3,990. 

The species used for lath are white pine, hemlock and yellow 
pine. The average value per thousand in 1910 was $3.57 at the miU 
and 14,737,000 were manufactured. 



COOPERAGE STf JCK 

Two kinds of cooperage stock, slack and tight, are produced. 
Slack cooperage stock is the term applied to the materials essential 
in making barrels to contain apples, flour, cement, nails, etc. 
Tight cooperage stock is distinguished from slack by the fact that 
it is made usually to contain liquids or articles requiring a strong 
container. 

Twenty-three kinds of wood were used for making slack staves 
in 1910, and red gum, pine, beech and elm were the woods used in 
greatest quantities. For heading the same woods were reported as 
were reported for staves except that maple takes the place of elm. 
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The total production of beading- was 969,000 sets. Hoops, which are 
the coiled or patent hoops, are made of elm and in the quantity 
manufactured Ohio leads all states, the total being 92,494,000. 
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The manufacture of veneers in Ohio has shown a steady increase 
in the last decade, due to the widening range of uses. Formerly 
veneer making was confined to a few hardwoods selected for beauty 
of grain and used as an exterior finish for high-grade furniture and 
cabinet work. The improvement of veneer machinery and methods 
of drying has developed a large demand for veneers made of cheap 
woods which are used for packing boxes, berry cups, fruit baskets, 
veneer barrels, drawer bottoms and filling in three-ply lumber. 

Due to the increasing price of hardwood, built-up lumber of 
three-ply veneer has been extensively substituted for making fur- 
niture, fixtures and cabinets. Woods which have a tendency to 
twist and warp when sawed into boards can be used to advantage in 
the manufacture of this built-up lumber. 

There are three principal methods of manufacturing veneer: 
rotary cutting, slicing and sawing. Rotary cutting is the method 
most extensively used, and by it all the cheap veneers are cut. 
Veneers made by slicing and rotary cutting are less expensive than 
by sawing, and the last method is therefore largely confined to the 
manufacture of high^rade finish veneers. Ohio is one of the unim- 
portant states for manufacturing high-priced cabinet veneers. 
These not only includ-e oak veneer, but mahogany and other foreign 
woods that are shipped in in the form of logs and veneet flitches. 

In 1910 the wood consumed for veneers in Ohio was 11,832,000 
feet log scale, which is more than twice the amount used in 1907 lor 
the same purpose. 
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WOOD USING INDUSTRIES 



PULP WOOD 
The consumption of pulp wood in Ohio from 1907 to 1910 shows 
a decided decrease. The following: table illustrates this fact: 
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The average yield per cord of pulp wood for 1910, irrespective 
of the kind of wood or process used, was 1,238 pounds. Theaveragre 
approximate yield per cord by the ground wood process is 2,000 
pounds, and by the sulphate and soda process 1,000 pounds. 

The following table shows the consumption of Ohio pulp wood 
by kinds: 
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